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Atomic Policy in the Space Age 


by Robert M. McKinney 


U.S. Representative to the International Atomic Energy Agency * 


Last October the brilliance of one of the world’s 
great political accomplishments—the formation of 
a worldwide organization dedicated to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy—was eclipsed by an out- 
standing technical accomplishment—the launch- 
ing of the first artificial satellite for the explora- 
tion of space. 

One of my first lessons in the implications of 
Sputnik happened by chance to take place at a 
luncheon at the Russian Embassy in Vienna the 
day after the Russian moon rose into its orbit. My 
luncheon partner—the chairman of the Soviet 
Commission for Atomic Energy, his country’s Am- 
bassador to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and an eminent scientist in his own 
right—occupied our visit by explaining how this 
and other earth satellites could add to our knowl- 
edge of the universe. It was, he said, not as a 
soldier or politician—or, indeed, as a Commu- 
nist—that he was proud his country had been first ; 
it was as a scientist himself. 

Our generation’s interest in the wonders of the 
‘universe was first directed to one extreme of the 
range, the microcosmos within the atom. But the 
many peaceful uses of atomic energy which were 
foreseen following the discovery of fission were 
obscured by World War II. And now the perfec- 
tion of rockets and earth satellites focuses our in- 
terest at the other end of the range, the macro- 
cosmos of infinite space. Here again, because of 


1 Address made before the Atomic Energy Management 
Conference of the Atomic Industrial Forum and National 
Industrial Conference Board at Chicago, Ill, on Mar. 18 
(press release 126 dated Mar. 14). 
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the cold war, the military uses of space vehicles ob- 
scure their peaceful uses. 

The discovery of atomic fission was not due to 
coincidence or luck. Rather, it was the result of 
long search and cumulative progress by scientists 
in many countries. Few, if any, of the early in- 
vestigators worked in the hope that their discov- 
eries would lead to destructive forces beyond their 
own powers of comprehension. Military applica- 
tions of atomic energy were more often the byprod- 
uct than the inspiration of science. Similarly, 
our desire to girdle the world with manmade moons 
was not to fill some military procurement contract 
but came from man’s God-given drive to know all 
we can about creation. But, as in the case of 
atomic energy, the first large-scale application of 
our knowledge of rocket propulsion was in the 
manufacture of weapons. World War II versions 
of these missiles were aimed from the European 
Continent inaccurately at targets around London. 
Improved versions now make it possible for mis- 
sile attacks to be launched inaccurately toward 
targets thousands of miles away. And the greater 
the distance by which the target is likely to be 
missed, the more hideously powerful the explo- 
sive which the vehicle must carry. 

The relationship between these two startling de- 
velopments—atomic energy and space vehicles— 
goes beyond the parallel I have described. Be- 
cause military requirements obscured the latent 
peaceful benefits, it was not until long after the 
discovery of fission that programs were launched 
to develop peaceful atomic benefits for the world 
at large. And today, only shortly after the first 
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four instrumented satellites have climbed into 
their orbits, there is danger that the peaceful po- 
tential of space propulsion will be obscured. 

There is no question in my mind that the de- 
cision of the United States to press forward with 
military applications of atomic energy and mis- 
siles is correct. We dare not divest ourselves 
unilaterally of the powerful deterrent effect of 
the new weapons systems formed by adapting nu- 
clear and thermonuclear explosives to long-range 
missiles. Such a development is a natural and 
necessary measure for insuring our national se- 
curity. But we should not forget that it was the 
opportunity to use warheads capable of devastat- 
ing huge areas that made investigation of long- 
range ballistic missiles militarily interesting. 
Without nuclear warheads, these missiles would 
not go far in replacing conventional weapon-de- 
livery systems, as their high cost would prohibit 
their use for carrying low-yield explosives. 

It is in this context that I would like to discuss 
the subject on which you have invited me to speak 
tonight, “Atomic Policy in the Space Age.” First, 
I would like to establish a basis for this discussion 
by giving you a brief status report on the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, touching upon 
what the Agency was designed to do and where it 
stands today. I would next like to suggest what 
the United States and the American atomic indus- 
try can expect to receive from the Agency. In the 
course of these remarks, it will be my purpose to 
raise for you some of the more critical policy con- 
siderations which the advent of the space age 
makes necessary. 


Creation of International Agency 

For nearly 4 years representatives of many na- 
tions, inspired by President Eisenhower's declara- 
tion before the United Nations in December 1953, 
had negotiated with patience and devotion to cre- 
ate an instrument by which one outstanding scien- 
tific accomplishment—the discovery of atomic 
energy—could be dedicated to mankind’s benefit 
instead of to its destruction. 

The significance of the event in Vienna from 
which you and the rest of the world were dis- 
tracted by watching overhead the maiden voyages 
of Sputnik was that, in spite of the intense rival- 
ries of East and West in all other fields, here 
at the First General Conference of the Interna- 
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tional Atomic Energy Agency,’ nations from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain were taking the first 
steps toward breaking down the barriers of atomic 
misunderstanding and the first steps toward estab- 
lishing a system of safeguards which, hopefully, 
will someday extend to the military field. At our 
headquarters in Vienna we were preparing a 
showcase in which the technical prowess, political 
genius, and moral determination of the great 
powers are to be put on display, in side-by-side 
comparison, for the rest of the world to judge. 
Here we were building a device for converting 
the tensions causing unrest in so many parts of 
the world into constructive pressures, pressures 
which, I devoutly hope, we can amplify to forces 
great enough to overcome the inertia and counter- 
forces that handicap other devices for interna- 
tional negotiation. 

We were demonstrating what President Eisen- 
hower said in his recent letter to Premier Bul- 
ganin, “Perhaps the impasse to which we seem 
to have come can be broken by less formal and less 
publicized contacts. .. .”* 

Why, it has been frequently asked, is it neces- 
sary to have an international atomic energy or- 
ganization of such dimensions ? 

Soon after the military wraps were removed 
from our wartime discovery of atomic fission, the 
United States and other free countries immedi- 
ately recognized that its peaceful benefits could be 
fully exploited only if nations were confident that 
widespread possession of such potentially destruc- 
tive substances was carefully controlled. We im- 
mediately proposed to the world that all owner- 
ship and control of fissionable materials be vested 
in an international organization. We offered to 
ban all production and possession of nuclear weap- 
ons. This unparalleled offer, made at a time when 
we alone possessed the atom bomb, was acclaimed 
and accepted by all countries except the U.S.S.R. 
and its conquered territories. The Soviet answer 
came in 1949, when our monopoly was vaporized 


*For remarks made on Oct. 1, 1957, at the opening 
session of the conference by Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, together with a 
message to the conference from President Eisenhower, see 
Butietin of Oct. 21, 1957, p. 637. For remarks by Mr. 
McKinney at the first regular session of the conference, 
see ibid., Nov. 25, 1957, p. 857. 

* Ibid., Mar. 10, 1958, p. 373. 
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in the mushroom cloud from a Soviet bomb. A 
nuclear arms race thereupon became inevitable. 

The world, however, could not be satisfied with 
an alternative so dismal and devoid of hope. In 
1953 President Eisenhower started his own imagi- 
native search for a solution to wall off the tide of 
disaster which threatened mankind. He saw that 
the only feasible device was an international con- 
trol agency. While he also vowed to devote him- 
self to unceasing pursuit of satisfactory disarma- 
ment, his statesman’s vision was of a system by 
which the world would gain the benefits of atomic 
power and by which nuclear stockpiles would be 
given over to safeguarded international custody 
and beneficial uses as disarmament progressed. In 
the IAEA, an organization with a mandate ade- 
quate for these purposes is now a reality. 


IAEA, a New Business Venture 


A few remarks about this organization of the 
Agency therefore seem in order, and I would like, 
if I may, to cast these remarks in the workaday 
language of industry. Let us think of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency as a business, a 
new venture in which we and 63 other nations 
have invested in the firm expectation that we 
will earn a good return. 

Our business has two main product lines: one is 
civilian atomic power; the other is radioisotopes 
and radiation sources. And, as is the case with 
many other enterprises, we have several subsidiary 
but related lines of goods and services to meet 
the needs of our customers. These main and sub- 
sidiary product lines are the result of careful 
market analysis. Before we opened for business 
we spent a year gathering facts about the market 
needs and studying how they could best be met. 

Some of the reasons why civilian atomic power, 
in which most of you here tonight are principally 
interested, is one of our main product lines are 
so obvious that I need not take your time to de- 
scribe them in detail. For example, atomic power 
holds promise of becoming profitable because it 
alone can make available an extensive new source 
of energy to fuel-short, energy-hungry nations. 
Less obvious but equally significant is the con- 
sideration that, if fissionable materials in sub- 
stantial amounts are diverted to the production of 
civilian atomic power under an arms-control agree- 
ment, the world can create a device, backed up 
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by a real profit motive, which will siphon off nu- 
clear materials from weapons stockpiles. This will 
not only lessen military potentials throughout the 
world, but it will convert one of its extremely 
costly components—fissionable materials—from a 
sterile status into one of financial gain and eco- 
nomic benefit. 

There is another important adjunct to our ac- 
tivity which is vital to both product lines. We 
must secure the adoption of uniform international 
rules for health and safety in order to remove this 
controversial subject from the arena of national 
political bias and propaganda. When mankind in- 
trudes on nature’s balance of matter, dangerous 
sources of radiation result, the malignancy of 
which cannot be extinguished or shortened. We 
must move into the atomic age with caution, lest 
we open a Pandora’s box to plague our children. 
In this field, also, international regulation, such 
as will be provided by the Agency, can be the only 
answer. 


What the Agency Will Do 

As in any other new venture, to start our busi- 
ness we need money, people, plant facilities, and 
raw materials. We have to bring all these ele- 
ments together into an efficient organization. Let 
us look briefly at the elements of our organization. 

Our charter is the product of unanimous agree- 
ment between 82 nations which belong to the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies. At 
present, it has been ratified by the governments 
of 64 nations. We are an independent world 
agency, autonomous, and associated with, but not 
a subsidiary of, the United Nations. 

We are not a political assembly. We are not a 
trade association. We are a technical operation 
which may eventually pay its own way. Depend- 
ing on the particular circumstance, we may func- 
tion as manufacturer, wholesaler, distributor, 
broker, as purveyor of scientific, technical, en- 
gineering, auditing, or financial services, or as a 
research complex. 

The Agency will sponsor research throughout 
the world, it will assist in reactor construction, 
and it will handle isotopes and reactor fuels. 
Undoubtedly at a later period it will have its own 
processing and storage plant. International regu- 
lation of waste disposal and establishment of radio- 
logical standards are Agency business. The 
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Agency will conduct an extensive training pro- 
gram, aimed particularly at developing a body of 
specialists in the less advanced countries able to 
carry on their national programs. To meet the 
compelling need for trained manpower to carry 
forward the urgent task of exploiting this new 
source of energy, the Agency may well be called 
upon to assist in the establishment of training 
centers in various parts of the world. 

In projecting its endeavors, the Agency will not 
seek to monopolize or to disrupt existing programs, 
either private or national. Rather it will strive 
for competence and leadership in areas where pool- 
ing of information would mean more rapid ad- 
vancement or where joint efforts would make prob- 
lems more susceptible to solution. Controlled ther- 
monuclear research might offer an outstanding 
example of a new field where the leading nations 
could join in their attack on a scientific problem of 
great promise. Combining existing knowledge 
and jointly conducting further research under 
Agency auspices might prove to be a great polit- 
ical achievement as well as a scientific stride 
forward. 

The IAEA will require help in getting started. 
Many countries have already offered paid-up 
scholarships and nuclear materials, and some have 
even offered laboratories. For our part, we have 
offered to the Agency a million dollars in fellow- 
ships and hope to add a research reactor and an 
isotopes laboratory. Essential contributions such 
as these are not an impulsive “giveaway” but in- 
stead represent a planned and balanced priority 
of help now needed to insure success of the Agency. 


The Agency Staff 


The operations of the new Agency are managed 
by a Director General—our distinguished fellow 
American, Sterling Cole. Under him are four 
functional deputy directors general and an inspec- 
tor general, and under them are some 20 division 
directors. Most of these men have now been ap- 
pointed ; they, in turn, are recruiting their initial 
staff of 370, which will include 75 scientists, engi- 
neers, and specially trained technicians. To help 
bridge the gap while the staff is being organized, 
the United States has made available to the Agency 
the services of 30 to 40 scientists and engineers to 
serve when needed as individual consultants or as 
members of field survey teams to help member 
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states to prepare their initial programs in the fields 
of atomic power, medicine, agriculture, training, 
and education. We hope and expect that other 
nations will follow this lead. 

As in the corporate structures most of us know, 
the chief executive of the Agency is responsible to 
a board on which the five nations most advanced 
in atomic technology have permanent represen- 
tation. The other 18 board members are drawn 
from specified geographical areas and from among 
the nations able to offer raw materials or technical 
assistance. The chairman of our Board of Gov- 
ernors, for the first 1-year period, is Ambassador 
Pavel Winkler of Czechoslovakia. The chair- 
man’s duties are parliamentary and not those of 
chief executive or policymaker. 

In the 42 board meetings in which I have taken 
part { have been convinced not only that each 
governor brings to the conference table the ex- 
pected attributes of a national spokesman but that 
many of them bring outstanding individual qual- 
ities. Five are chairmen of atomic energy com- 
missions, 2 more are AEC members, and 12 are 


ambassadors. And I have been pleasantly sur- 


prised at the freedom of judgment, position, and 
accommodation which has been delegated to them, 
not only in technical but often also in political 
matters. It has been particularly encouraging to 


me to find a high order of personal good will and 
often a willingness to make majority decisions 
unanimous. 

Because I do not have to exclude Soviet-bloc 
representatives from this observation, I am re- 
minded of another passage in President Eisenhow- 
er’s letter to Premier Bulganin: “Most of the So- 
viet citizens who exert an influence are strangers 
to this country with, I fear, totally false concep- 
tions. These misconceptions I should like to see 
corrected in the interests of better relations.” The 
United States and Soviet delegations in Vienna 
are helping to do just that. 

I should note that only 9 out of 63 Agency mem- 
bers, 3 out of 23 governors, and 4 out of 26 senior 
Agency officials are from Iron Curtain countries. 
Certainly, our balance of geographical representa- 
tion will make ideological subversion most difficult. 
If past performance is any indication, I believe 
the board members and Agency officers now work- 
ing together will surprise us by their progress. 
And our high enthusiasm cannot help but bring 
about an understanding which will make itself 
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strongly felt in negotiations among our member 
nations in other fields. 

Of our first-year operating budget of $4 million, 
the United States contributes 33 percent, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth 17 percent, Western Europe 
18 percent, and the Soviet bloc 19 percent. While 
for the next several years it seems quite clear that 
contributions from member nations for operating 
expenses will be required, the statute affords the 
possibility that eventually through the sale of 
products and services we will have enough income 
to pay our way. 

The Agency statute * specifically charges us with 
a responsibility for assisting the less advanced 
countries. New and underdeveloped nations are 
acutely conscious of the potential benefits of 
atomic energy. They are resolved that they shall 
not be passed over by the atomic age as they feel 
they were by the industrial revolution. Regardless 
of the poverty of their means, they aspire to earn 
their share and not be petitioners for an atomic 
dole. Anxiety that nuclear energy was destined 
to become just one more big-power advantage ex- 
plains why the President’s creative proposal of 4 
years ago uncovered such abundant response. We 
hope to give these countries the benefit of our long 
and costly experience in nuclear development. A 
pooling effort such as the Agency provides will 
mean for these countries a great saving in time, 
resources, and money. 

The raw material essential to our business is 
nuclear fuel for firing civilian atomic power plants 
built abroad. We will not have carried out one of 
the main charges laid upon the Agency by the 82 
founding nations unless and until we have made 
civilian atomic power an important contributor 
to the energy needs of a world at peace. So, if all 
goes well, by far the largest part of our business 
will be eventually devoted to dealing in one way 
or another with enriched and natural uranium, 
with thorium and plutonium. 

The United States has made available to the 
Agency 5,000 kilograms of uranium 235 and has 
undertaken to match similar contributions by 
other members. Thus, with sufficient enriched fuel 
on hand to take care of the needs of at least one 
large-size plant during its useful life, a situation 
exists where the establishment of a large interna- 
tional supply of enriched fuel can be triggered 


‘For text, see ibid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 820. 
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off. We wait with keen interest to see whether the 
Soviet Union meets this clear-cut challenge or, in- 
deed, whether it can meet the challenge- 

Unlimited supplies of natural uranium have 
been offered by Canada. 

So, when viewed in perspective, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency already takes on 
truly great significance. Here for the first time, 
by international agreement, we have at hand the 
means for furnishing dependable supplies of nu- 
clear fuels and reactor materials to fill the world’s 
otherwise inevitable energy deficit. Certainly 
there is no comparable international organization 
which can assume long-term obligations for sup- 
ply of conventional fuels—that is, of oil and coal— 
stable in quantity and stable in price. 

In this connection, it is worth repeating a point 
I made at the second nuclear conference last year: 
Had the fuel-short, energy-hungry industrialized 
regions of the world possessed adequate civilian 
atomic power plants, the Suez and Middle Eastern 
crises might never have occurred. While hastily 
mustered fleets could shuttle fuel from the West- 
ern to the Eastern Hemisphere should Middle 
East oil again be shut off, and thus avert complete 
economic chaos, the free world may be pressing its 
luck too far if it relies on always being able to 
jump out of one emergency without landing in a 
worse one. 


Priority for Civilian Power Plants 


So much then for the basic elements of the new 
business the 82 founding nations have started in 
Vienna. What are our prospects, earth satellites 
having appeared in the sky while we were open- 
ing our doors? Is our future brighter or dimmer? 

To my mind there is no question that the begin- 
ning of the conquest of space has made the pros- 
pects of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
brighter, provided that we set the right priorities 
on early programs of the Agency. Much of our 
initial work must of course be occupied, as I said 
earlier, with applying isotopes and radiation 
sources to problems of underdeveloped regions in 
But our initial work 


agriculture and medicine. 
must give the highest possible priority to hasten- 
ing the application of atomic energy to world 
needs for electric power. 

As I see it, this means that we must stress the 
early construction of civilian atomic power plants 
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abroad. The Agency can provide advice, guid- 
ance, and consultative service for power-plant 
projects; we can deal in nuclear fuels. But this 
can also be done through various regional or bi- 
lateral arrangements. In one regard, however, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is unique 
and cannot be duplicated : It alone in all the world 
is concerned with and holds out the hope for the 
development of a comprehensive international 
safeguards system. The advent of the space age 
can only magnify the need and increase the de- 
mand for this unique product of our Agency. 

That the term “atomic age” is no longer fully 
descriptive of our period in history is clear. But 
neither is the term “space age.” On the peaceful 
side, atomic propulsion can give rockets the range 
they will need to traverse the solar system or 
farther space. On the military side, it is not fear 
that intercontinental missiles will carry dynamite 
in their warheads which disquiets our families or 
complicates our defense planning; it is fear that 
they will carry nuclear charges. So safeguarded 
atomic disarmament is more important today 
than before Sputnik and Explorer. Its impor- 
tance will continue to grow as man’s capability 
to move nuclear destruction from the launching 
pad to target continues to increase. 

While the temporary leadership achieved by 
the Soviet Union in the missile race must not 
be minimized, it did net lessen the world’s con- 
fidence in the possession by the United States of 
a sufficiently large nuclear capability to deter 
aggression. Therefore the fear of eventual Com- 
munist world domination did not cause any 
weakening of free-world military alliances or 
defection of uncommitted nations to the Com- 
munist side. 

In this environment the goal of the United 
States must be to maintain and continuously make 
visible world technological leadership. If we are 
the first to make civilian atomic power cheap, 
safe, and simple, we will have won an important 
advantage in this struggle. But if another nation 
does so first, the defeat will be more than im- 
portant, for it could be taken, by extension, as 
evidence that we are no longer first in the mili- 
tary atomic field. This is true because atomic 
military developments are necessarily shrouded 
in secrecy. There can, however, be firsthand ob- 
servation of atomic supremacy in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The degree of leadership 
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displayed in civilian atomic energy may be pro- 
jected by many into estimates of military nuclear 
strength. 

Because of the way world opinion works, it 
seems to me necessary tor the United States to 
establish and hold world leadership in civilian 
atomic power as a cornerstone to technological 
leadership, because we want to do all we can to 
insure that our military atomic capability remains 
a deterrent to aggression. It is essential that the 
world be kept aware of this leadership. In this 
endeavor there can be no better evidence of leader- 
ship than reactors of American design or fired 
with American fuels feeding electricity into light 
globes and electric motors throughout the world. 
Over the long run news stories of new reactors 
built abroad will do more than news stories 
from weapons proving grounds. 


International Collaboration in Nuclear Power 
Development 

And the task of demonstrating leadership in 
nuclear power development is one which our 
friends and allies in the free world must help to 
bear. For our part we can provide people, know- 
how, and materials for research and development 
and testing; we have built and can continue to 
build demonstration plants here in the United 
States. 
must, by building additional demonstration 
plants, help gather the body of broad operating 
experience which can only come from actually 
running on-the-line atomic power stations. Our 
friends cannot, and I am sure they will not, sit 
back and play no part in this competition. The 
stakes are as high for them as they are for us. 
Nor can they play their part by merely establish- 
ing goals for atomic power development but never 
breaking ground for actual plants. 

Taking all these factors into consideration— 
except for the greater urgencies since imparted by 
the conquest of space—the Panel on the Impact 
of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy * 2 years 
ago recommended to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy a one-million- 
kilowatt atomic-power demonstration program 
abroad. Specifically, the panel said: 


For their part, our friends and allies 


The speed with which the United States and other na- 
tions of the free world act to bring the constructive bene- 


*Mr. McKinney was chairman of the panel. 
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fits of atomic energy to all peoples will influence the 
achievement of lasting peace. The bright promise of radio- 
active materials and radioisotopes provides even non- 
industrialized countries with opportunities for improve- 
ments in health and agriculture. The United States has 
a great challenge to assert its leadership, as it has in 
the past, in the lessening of poverty and distress among 
all peoples. 


And then the panel went on to say : 


This urgency which exists for foreign atomic power 
has domestic benefits as well. The growth of an atomic 
power program [in the United States] will probably not 
become significant before 1965. A gap may occur for the 
power equipment manufacturing industry between present 
domestic interest in atomic power reactors and actual sales 
in substantial volume. If the equipment manufacturers, 
operating in our free-enterprise tradition, are to be ex- 
pected to carry forward research and development di- 
rected toward making atomic power competitive in the 
United States, the foreign market for power reactors with 
its high near term growth potential may offer a solu- 
tion to bridging this gap. The potential demand may 
represent a $30 billion market. .. . 

We specifically note, however, that special subsidies 
from the Commission, such as free plant construction, 
free fuel or higher prices for byproduct plutonium and 
uranium 233 than paid domestically, should not be used 
in connection with a foreign power reactor program. 
Financing of all foreign installations, atomic and con- 
ventional—to the extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes involved—must be kept within normal 
channels for the extension of financial assistance abroad. 
Any other course will complicate to the point of unwork- 
ability what should be a straightforward comprehensive 
policy covering international economic activities of the 
United States. 


The panel made these four recommendations : 


(1) that the United States encourage other na- 
tions to determine for themselves the rate at which 
they wish to apply atomic power to their own 
economies ; 

(2) that the United States be prepared to fur- 
nish nuclear fuels, provide necessary technologi- 
cal assistance, and permit contracts with American 
manufacturers for the installation of at least one 
million kilowatts of atomic generating capacity 
outside the United States, we hoped by 1960; 

(3) that financial assistance, when required and 
where justified, be through normal governmental 
and private channels ; and 

(4) that atomic power plants constructed under 
these programs be subject to appropriate inspec- 
tion, the plutonium byproduct being earmarked 
for further expansion of peaceful uses. 
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American Industry’s Role 


In June 1956 I attempted to define American 
industry’s role in such an international atomic 
power demonstration program at a meeting of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum in Denver, saying: 


No mere recapitulation of programs intended, approved, 
or sought is real evidence as to whether our efforts are 
lagging. There must be concrete action—reactors must 
be sold, materials fabricated, ground broken, walls 
raised. ... There must be continuing reexamination of 
all promising reactor concepts—studies in the light of 
which each type and size is most likely to be economically 
competitive. ... 

Even doubling the present domestic demonstration pro- 
gram would not provide real impetus—it would only 
double the subsidy. Yet, because of high power costs 
abroad, the growth of atomic generating capacity there 
can begin immediately, perhaps reaching 100 million kilo- 
watts by 1980. 

American industry can support an expanded atomic- 
power demonstration program. ... We can build re- 
actors abroad, now, which will be dependable and 
safe.... Our uranium miners and processors, our 
atomic-equipment manufacturers may feel hard times, if 
left to exploit only the slow-growing domestic market. An 
international atomic-power demonstration program can 
be an important instrument in international relations 
and need not be a “giveaway.” It can help relieve hard- 
ships otherwise inevitable in the domestic atomic indus- 
try. It can bring about these legislative and policy 
changes by government which will free American indus- 
try to develop the maximum atomic market potential 
abroad far above the modest initial one-million-kilowatt 
goal. 

The reactor construction programs which are 
now shaping up in Western Europe, Great Britain, 
and Japan give promise that the ice pack in which 
atomic power has long been frozen is finally break- 
ing and that international collaboration will give 
great impetus to these and other programs for 
civilian atomic power, leading to actual on-the-line 
operation of more civilian reactors at an earlier 
date than was thought possible even a few months 
ago. 

The European Atomic Energy Community on 
February 28 issued a communique® in which the 
EURATOM Commission indicated its interest in 
initiating a one-million-kilowatt full-scale proto- 
type reactor program. A United States— 
EURATOM working group will meet in Luxem- 
bourg on March 207 to explore the possibility of 
developing a joint United State-EURATOM 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1958, p. 426. 
* See p. 583. 





program to achieve this objective. As stated in 
the communique, such a program would provide: 


. a fruitful two-way exchange of experience and 
technical development, opening a new area for mutually 
beneficial action on both the governmental and industrial 
level and reinforcing solidarity within Europe and across 
the Atlantic. 

An extensive market is beginning to take defi- 
nite form, and American industry’s stake in it is 
real. Because the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be an international focal point for 
all these projects, through its safeguards program 
and other forms of support and assistance, the 
Agency cannot help be a focal point in the Ameri- 
can atomic energy industry. In one or another 
of the Agency’s activities throughout the world, 
long-suffering atomic industrialists will see new 
markets and new help to their salesmen. 


Effects of Relaxing Atomic Secrecy 

But the sales implied by the growth of civilian 
atomic power programs throughout the world is 
only part of the benefits the United States can 
expect. International collaboration in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy invariably and inevi- 
tably is accomplished by a further release from 
the restraints of atomic secrecy. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy example occurred in connection with 
the first Geneva conference in 1955. I feel con- 
fident that the second Geneva conference will be 
the occasion for further presentation of new 
data. And there can be no doubt that the effect 
of our joint activities in Vienna, as need is demon- 
strated and confidence gained, will be the gradual 
but positive broadening of existing atomic know]- 
edge and a generation of new knowledge. 

As you gentlemen are perhaps more aware than 
any other group in the country, the consequences 
of such action will be far reaching. Nations and 
business groups everywhere will be better able to 
decide for themselves the kind of atomic projects 
they should undertake. You industrialists will be 
able to talk to your potential customers in more 
tangible detail and demonstrate the soundness 
of your cost estimates by actually producing the 
relevant underlying data. 

This action will provide a new basis for inter- 
national scientific collaboration. It will assure a 
rapid pace in the accumulation of basic knowledge 
and expand our ability to make specific product 
applications. 
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For example, up to now our American atomic 
experience, particularly in civilian power, has 
been somewhat limited—even though, in relation 
to the rest of the world, we have unquestionably 
carried out a far broader program. As I said a 
moment ago, what we need most of all in our 
search for low-cost reactors is a large body of 
actual operating data on plants designed for 
civilian purposes. We all know the difficulties 
involved in dealing with systems as expensive, 
complex, and potentially dangerous as reactors. 
Every atomic decision, by business or govern- 
ment, has many ramifications. How will the re- 
search and development be financed?) What about 
fuel costs and buy-back prices? Who should have 
first crack at being permitted to sponsor specific 
projects? Should public power enterprises be 
given priority, or should they bid competitively 
against private utility systems? What impact will 
government subsidy of an atomic-power demon- 
stration program have on our coal producers? 
Where should the first reactors be located? What 
are the potential hazards to people who live near 
these reactors, and how should these risks be 
insured ¢ 

There can be no automatic answers to these 
questions. We need look no further than the 
agenda of your present meetings to see that the 
questions on atomic power which circumstances 
still compel you to discuss cover the very same 
ground you had to cover last year and the year 
before. 

In our United States program each atomic- 
power demonstration plant is a special case, char- 
acterized by its own special problems and special 
design. A few precedents are being established in 
limited areas, but the large sums of money in- 
volved make it imperative that, until our experi- 
ence is broader, these precedents be used only as 
guideposts. But not all the questions I just men- 
tioned apply in making decisions about atomic 
power programs abroad. Yet reactor operating 
data developed abroad would make a marked con- 
tribution to the body of technical knowledge and 
fund of operating experience required to hasten 
low-cost atomic power here in the United States. 

An international atomic-power demonstration 
program, however, carries with it further impor- 
tant values: 

International development of nuclear power, 
under the American and now the Agency concept, 
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must be accompanied by a means of insuring 
against diversion to military purposes. This re- 
quires a sound and certain inspection system. Our 
proposals to this effect during negotiation of the 
statute were first received with misunderstanding 
and apprehension by many governments. Yet in 
the end it was unanimously acknowledged that 
such controls were indispensable to an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence in which the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy could flourish. 

These nations were willing to pay the price, even 
if it included outside audit. What was achieved, 
as I said at the outset of my remarks tonight, was 
indeed a political breakthrough. For the first time 
East and West agreed that an international body 
should have an inspection system as an integral 
part of enforcing international agreements. 
Foreseeing the growth of civilian atomic power 
throughout the world, our statute provides that 
the Agency inspectors 

. Shall have access at all times to all places and 
data and to any person who by reason of his occupa- 
tion deals with materials, equipment, or facilities which 
are required by this Statute to be safeguarded, as neces- 
sary to account for source and special fissionable ma- 
terials supplied and fissionable products and to determine 
whether there is compliance with the undertaking against 
use in furtherance of any military purpose. ... 

Already have these somewhat technical phrases 
been spelled out in black and white in this world’s 
great languages. To men like you, their deep 
meaning requires no interpretation. But let me 
now paraphrase them in the basic language of 
hope, so that men in the street do not find them- 
selves overwhelmed by the scare headlines of the 
space age. We now have the prospect that men 
and women everywhere can watch the building of 
supplies of nuclear fuels in the hands of their 
neighbors or even of their potential enemies with- 
out fear that they will be used as weapons against 
them. 

For this interpretation of our statute into the 
language of hope to achieve its full meaning, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency must now 
get on with the task of designing specific pro- 
cedures which will be workable and compatible 
with technical and economic considerations. The 
criteria employed in the system so designed must 
have worldwide application. Compatible stand- 
ards must be applied not only in Agency projects 
but also in atomic plants brought into being under 
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regional or bilateral arrangements. This step is a 
matter of the highest priority. 


Benefits Accruing to the United States 

In conclusion, may I say this: 

If one matches all of the direct benefits which 
will accrue to the United States against the contri- 
butions we have made to the Agency, the price we 
are paying for what we are getting in return is 
indeed small. When one adds all the intangibles 
in terms of worldwide prestige, the contribution 
to economic stability abroad, the reduction in fer- 
ment and unrest in underdeveloped regions, and 
the humanitarian gains which can be realized, I 
believe we must all be convinced that the United 
States is in the Agency’s debt. 

We can pay off this debt only through the im- 
portance we accord the Agency in the formulation 
of our international atomic policies and by the 
vigor with which we pursue our programs for the 
Agency’s success. We cannot permit the great 
technical and political achievements inherent in 
the Agency to remain eclipsed by the headlines 
proclaiming the “discovery” of space. 

How great have been our atomic technological 
achievements we are only now beginning to under- 
stand. They are, however, becoming clearer to us 
as the International Atomic Energy Agency moves 
toward its objectives. Success in this endeavor 
may well point the way to international co- 
operation and agreement for the limitation of 
armaments. 

The limitation of the use of space to peaceful 
uses must inevitably come. For it is clear that, 
even if this is the space age, the threats to peace 
lie in the hostile uses of atomic energy and our 
hopes lie in the peaceful uses. 


U.S. Awaits Reply From U.S.S.R. 
on Summit Meeting 


DePraRTMENT STATEMENT* 

We have consistently indicated our readiness to 
participate in a summit conference which could 
take decisions on important problems affecting the 
peace of the world. Our view has been that care- 


*Read to news correspondents on Mar. 20 by Lincoln 
White, Chief of the News Division. 
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ful preparation is needed to assure a successful 
outcome for such a conference. There has been an 
exchange of messages with the Soviet Government 
which have dealt with the attitudes of the two 
countries toward the problems at issue. Our aide 
memoire of March 6? made full comment on the 
matters of substance raised in the Soviet aide 
memoire of February 28, which were more or less 
repeated in Prime Minister Bulganin’s letter of 
March 3 to President Eisenhower. We are now, 
therefore, awaiting a reply to our aide memoire 
of March 6. Under these circumstances it is pre- 
mature to deal with such matters as time, place, 
and composition of either a foreign ministers’ 
meeting or a summit conference. 


U.S.-Soviet Negotiations 
for Exchange of Films 


Press release 140 dated March 21 

The Department of State announced on March 
21 that Aleksandr N. Davydov, Aleksandr A. Slav- 
nov, and Gavriil G. Vladimirov are en route from 
the Soviet Union to the United States and are ex- 
pected to arrive March 22 to enter into commercial 
negotiations on behalf of Sovexportfilm for the 
purchase and sale of Soviet and American theat- 
rical motion pictures for 1958, pursuant to the 
film exchange provisions of the agreement signed 
January 27, 1958, between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. on exchanges in the cultural, tech- 
nical, and educational fields. 

Eric Johnston, who has been asked to serve as 
principal U.S. negotiator and, as such, was ap- 
proved by the Department of State,‘ will aid in 
the preliminary stages of the negotiations to work 
out the necessary modus operandi, guides, and pro- 
cedure and to insure observance of U.S. policies. 

Turner B. Shelton, Director of Motion Picture 
Service, U.S. Information Agency, has been des- 
ignated by the Department of State to serve as 
special adviser on U.S. policy and as coordinator 
between the American film companies and Mr. 
Johnston. All persons, organizations, and com- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 457. 
* Tbid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
* Ibid., p. 248. 
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panies of the American film industry who are in- 
terested in participating either in the sale of 
American films to the U.S.S.R. or in the pur- 
chase/distribution of Soviet films in the United 
States, and who are authorized to act in their own 
names in such regard, may submit their proposals 
to the State Department’s designee, Mr. Shelton. 

Prospective exporters should list and briefly 
describe the films they offer, stating the terms and 
range of prices they propose as well as any special 
instructions. Screening prints should not be sub- 
mitted unless requested by the negotiators. Pro- 
spective importers/distributors should briefly de- 
scribe their facilities for distribution and state any 
pertinent terms to be applicable and should iden- 
tify any specific film or type of film in which they 
are interested. Such data should be forwarded to 
Mr. Shelton by registered mail (Turner B. Shelton, 
Director, Motion Picture Service, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington 25, D.C.) and must be 
received by him no later than April 2. No assur- 
ance can be given that proposals arriving there- 
after will be considered. ELvery member firm of 
the various American film associations, as well as 
unaffiliated persons, companies, and organizations, 
must each submit proposals for itself in order to 
receive consideration. 

When the Soviet negotiators have selected the 
American films they wish to purchase and have se- 
lected the American firms to distribute Soviet 
films, and when the preliminary negotiations have 
been concluded, each American principal, in turn, 
will be called in to represent himself in the negoti- 
ation of details and final terms and the execution 
of the resulting contracts. Those principals who 
wish to may be present also for the preliminary 
negotiation sessions. 


Deadline for Filing Claims 
Against Germany 


Press release 138 dated March 20 


The Department of State on March 20 advised 
U.S. residents who suffered at the hands of the 
Nazis in Europe that the deadline is approaching 
for filing claims under the Compensation Law of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Such claims 
must be filed with West German authorities be- 
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fore March 31, 1958. Application forms may be 
obtained from German consulates in the United 
States. The Compensation Law of the Federal 
Republic of Germany provides for payment of 
compensation in connection with claims based on 
loss of life, damage to health, deprivation of lib- 
erty, damage to property, losses incurred through 
payment of discriminatory levies, and damage to 
vocational and economic pursuits occurring as a 
result of persecution. 


West Reaffirms Principle of Control 
of Soviet Flights Over West Germany 


Following is the text of aletter dated March 12 
to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires at Berlin from 
David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, with regard to Soviet 
charges that a U.S. official had refused to grant 
clearance for a Soviet jet transport to fly across 
West Germany on February 14. Similar letters 
were sent by the British and French Ambassadors 
to the Federal Republic. 


I wish to bring to your attention a message de- 
livered on February 247 to the U.S. Controller in 
the Berlin Air Safety Center by the Soviet Con- 
troller, and published that same evening by the 
Soviet Zone News Agency, ADN. The message 
stated that “since the Soviet Embassy in Bonn had 
received requisite clearance from the Foreign Of- 
fice for the overflight on February 14 of the ter- 
ritory of the German Federal Republic by a Soviet 
aircraft TU-104A, the action of the American 
representative in refusing clearance for overflight 
was unfounded and can only be identified as an 
attempt to interfere with normal air traffic by civil 
aircraft over the territory of the German Federal 
Republic, and was in violation of procedures based 
on international law.” 

This statement is not in accord with the facts. 
The allegation concerning the “violation of pro- 
cedures based on international law” is without 
foundation. As I informed you in my letter of 
January 16, 1958, the Three Powers, in keeping 
with quadripartite responsibilities relating to Ger- 
many as a whole, continue to exercise control with 


* Not printed here. 
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respect to the use of the airspace over the Federal 
Republic by aircraft of the U.S.S.R. This is set 
out in Article 6, Chapter XII of the Convention on 
the Settlement of Matters Arising out of the War 
and the Occupation, signed at Paris on October 23, 
1954. 

In this connection I might call to your attention 
the enclosed statement which was made to the 
press on February 25 by the Federal German 
Press Office. This not only reaffirms the principle 
of the Three Power responsibility for such over- 
flights, but also contradicts the assertion of the 
Soviet Controller in BASC that the Foreign Office 
had given “the requisite clearance” for the Febru- 
ary 14 flight of the Soviet aircraft TU-104A. The 
pertinent part of the Press Office statement reads 
as follows: “. . . The first case stemmed from the 
statement by the Soviet Zone ADN, according to 
which the Soviet Embassy in Bonn received the 
necessary approval from the Foreign Office for the 
overflight of the territory of the German Federal 
Republic on February 14 by the Soviet TU-104A 
aircraft. The Foreign Office stated with regard 
to this that it had given no such approval since 
the Three Powers, in accordance with the respon- 
sibilities relating to Germany as a whole, continue 
to exercise control through the Berlin Air Safety 
Center over aircraft of the Soviet Union utilizing 
the airspace of the Federal Republic.” 

Furthermore, since the flight request was still 
under consideration by the American, British and 
French Embassies when the Soviet aircraft in 
question flew by an alternative route, it is in- 
correct to state that the American representative 
refused clearance for the flight. 

I should like to remind you that in the past the 
Three Powers have consistently authorized indi- 
vidual Soviet overflights of the Federal Republic 
when requested by the Soviet authorities. These 
authorizations were based on the expectation that, 
on their side, the Soviet authorities would continue 
to honor their quadripartite responsibilities and 
authorize, upon request, flights of aircraft of the 
Three Powers in the airspace over the Soviet Zone 
outside the quadripartitely established air 
corridors. 

Since earlier communications on this subject 
have been released to the press by the Soviet au- 
thorities, I am likewise releasing this letter to the 


press. 
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India and the United States Work for Peace 


by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations’ 


To come to India as the guest of the Govern- 
ment of India is a great honor. I shall always 
remember it and be grateful for it. 

To come here in any capacity is for a man with 
my interests a privilege, an education, and an 
inspiration because there is so much here to be 
seen, to be understood, to be learned, and to be 
admired. 

To come here is a great personal pleasure be- 
cause every contact with India and Indians which 
I have had in my life has been a rich contact for 
me. 

Brief visits here in 1929 and in 1943 should en- 
able me to see some of the progress that has been 
made since those times. 

During the war it was my good fortune to serve 
in Italy in the same Army corps as the 8th Indian 
Division. That gave me a memory of the superb 
courage of these troops as well as many pleasant 
recollections of meetings with members of that 
division at the leave center in Genoa, Italy, after 
the war was over. 

Finally, at the United Nations there have been 
most helpful contacts and valued friendships with 
representatives of India. As a delegate to the 
General Assembly in 1950 I knew the late Sir 
Benegal Rau, then India’s Representative to the 
United Nations, and the Jam Saheb, who was 
chairman of the Assembly’s Fifth Committee, on 
which I represented the United States. 

Then, as the United States Representative to 
the United Nations, there began in 1953 an as- 
sociation with representatives of India which has 
been of great benefit to me. 

There is first Madame Pandit, a most talented 


1 Address made before the Indian Council of World 
Affairs at New Delhi, India, on Feb. 14. 
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and charming woman who served so ably and with 
such an evident sense of justice as President of 
the General Assembly. She was the epitome of 
what a presiding officer of a world organization 
should be. 

Then there is Rajeshwar Dayal, who is now 
your Ambassador in Yugoslavia. And there is 
the present Permanent Representative of India, 
Ambassador Arthur Lall, who with his charming 
wife symbolizes your country in the eyes of the 
world and of many of my fellow citizens. He is 
a man of great energy, intellectual force, humor, 
and idealism, and I prize his friendship. 

My association with Krishna Menon, your De- 
fense Minister and chairman of the Indian dele- 
gation to the General Assembly, has been particu- 
larly significant and, I should like to think, has 
on more than one occasion been useful for the 
peace of the world. Specifically there comes to 
mind the resolution of February 2, 1957, which 
our two countries sponsored together and which 
authorized the stationing of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Gaza Strip and at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

That resolution illustrates what India and the 
United States can accomplish when we work 
together. 

It took the combined efforts of India and the 
United States, working closely with other United 
Nations members, to put the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Gaza Strip and at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba, where it stands 
today. The presence of that force—with troops 
of nine nations, including a contingent of Indian 
soldiers—has resulted in a peaceful situation 
where heretofore there had been violence and 
danger. We thus succeeded in improving the 
conditions which had existed before the invasion 
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of Egypt, and yet we did it in such a way that 
action in disregard of the charter was not re- 
warded. Such was my mandate from President 
Eisenhower, and such also was India’s purpose. 
Krishna Menon deserves our thanks for the part 
he played in this valuable undertaking. His 
forensic talents, his industry, and his devotion to 
the goal of finding the widest possible area of 
international agreement will be long remembered. 


Record of Collaboration 


Disagreements make headlines, but it might sur- 
prise many people both in India and the United 
States to realize how often in the United Nations 
our two countries have agreed. In the past 5 
years India and the United States have voted the 
same way in 45 major rolleall votes in the United 
Nations General Assembly. They have included 
resolutions on the all-embracing question of dis- 
armament; on the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in South Africa; on the atoms-for-peace 
program, in which India has played a most distin- 
guished part; on the effects of atomic radiation; 
on Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria; and, finally, on 
the Middle East crisis. In that crisis, in which 


peace hung in the balance, India and the United 
States voted together on eight separate resolutions 


and worked together all the way. 

Truly, the record of collaboration between us is 
already quite impressive! And it gives every 
promise of growing with the years. 

Indeed, one cannot but be optimistic about In- 
dian-American relations and about the helpful in- 
fluence we can have for our fellow men through- 
out the world. Of course, there are difficulties 
and disagreements. But it is certainly true that 
differences are usually well advertised whereas 
agreements have a way of getting buried in the 
inside pages. Headlines will be given to some 
difference of opinion, but very little is said about 
the occasions when India and the United States 
worked together to have the United Nations 
Emergency Force stationed in the Gaza Strip. 

Mention is seldom made of our common belief 
in the dignity of man and the necessity of free- 
dom; our adherence to the view that government 
exists to serve the people and that the people are 
not pawns of the state; our common belief that 
strong and successful states can be built on a 
foundation of many races and many creeds; our 
conviction that material progress can take place 
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without sacrifice of civil rights; and our common 
belief that the job of the government is to work 
for peace and a better life. Yet these things are 
fundamental, however seldom they are discussed. 

Equally fundamental is the passion for justice 
which appears in the history of India’s struggle 
for independence and which appears also in 
American history. A century ago that passion 
led the American philosopher Henry David 
Thoreau to say: 

At a time when men and women are unjustly impris- 
oned the place for just men and women is also in prison. 

Thoreau wrote those words at a time when just 
men and women in America were going to prison 
for advocating the abolition of slavery—a cause 
which won out just as independence won out in 
India. They are quoted in Prime Minister 
Nehru’s moving autobiography. To me Thoreau’s 
words have a special meaning because Walden 
Pond, where he spent much of his time in solitary 
thought and study of nature, is only a short dis- 
tance from where I live in Massachusetts. That 
is 10,000 miles from here, yet here in India the 
same great courage and the same pure devotion 
to justice were shown by the followers of your 
great Gandhiji, whose example means so much 
to India and to the world. It is interesting to re- 
flect that Gandhi himself was a deep admirer of 
Thoreau—an example of how, in the minds and 
spirits of our best men, India and America are 
united. 

Remembering these fundamentals we need not 
be frightened by disagreements due to the differ- 
ences of geography and economics or of historical 
perspective and tradition. Such disagreements 
are perfectly natural and commonplace. But 
what is basic is the desire of a nation to be inde- 
pendent and to work out its own salvation in its 
own way. We think of India as a nation which, 
having struggled to achieve its independence, now 
deeply desires to maintain that independence. In 
this, as in everything else which pertains to her 
future well-being, we wholeheartedly want India 
to be successful. 


United Nations Achievements 

Now a few words about the United Nations as 
we look at it in the United States. The United 
Nations is dedicated to the goals for which both 
India and America stand—to peace, to the inde- 
pendence and cooperation of sovereign nations, 
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and to the improvement of conditions of life for 
all peoples. 

In 1945, when the United Nations was founded, 
there was a widespread assumption that there 
would be unity among the big powers, on which 
world peace could be built. Unfortunately that 
unity soon disappeared. Even today, when Amer- 
icans think of the United Nations, they sometimes 
have a sense of chagrin because that hope of unity, 
which was perhaps an extravagant hope, did not 
become a fact. 

Yet in spite of the divisions in the world the 
United Nations has achieved much. Here are 
some achievements which we think are significant : 

In Iran in 1946 the United Nations contributed 
to the withdrawal of foreign troops and thus to 
the preservation of Iran’s independence. 

In Syria and Lebanon in 1946 the United Na- 
tions played a part in the withdrawal of the 
troops of the mandatory powers, thus enabling 
those two nations to take their place in the com- 
munity of independent nations. 

In Greece in 1947 the United Nations moved to 
stop a foreign-inspired civil war which threatened 
to end the independence of Greece—a threat 
which fortunately now is a thing of the past. 

In Indonesia the United Nations assisted in the 
negotiations which led to Indonesia’s independ- 
ence and her admission to the United Nations in 
1949. 

In Palestine the United Nations in 1949 
achieved an armistice in the war between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. Despite many incidents 
the United Nations truce was preserved for 7 
years. After the outbreak of fighting in 1956 the 
United Nations took new steps which have 
brought about greater quiet in the Gaza and Gulf 
of Aqaba areas than had been seen there for years. 

In Korea from 1950 to 1953 the United Nations 
supported, morally and materially, a fight to de- 
fend the Republic of Korea against military con- 
quest and the imposition of a new colonialism. 
That long fight was successful, and India, as 
chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, by the participation of its hospital 
unit, and in other ways, played a distinguished 
part. 

In 1951 Libya moved from United Nations trus- 
teeship to the status of an independent kingdom 
and has now taken her place in the United 
Nations. 

In the early 1950’s the United Nations con- 
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cerned itself with Morocco and Tunisia, both of 
which have since achieved full sovereignty 
through peaceful negotiations with France and are 
today members of the United Nations. 

In 1956 the Hungarian nation made a brave at- 
tempt to regain its freedom and independence. 
In that attempt Hungary received, and still is re- 
ceiving, the moral backing of the United Nations. 
Although the United Nations action did not lead 
to freedom and independence for the Hungarian 
nation, the General Assembly’s resolutions ex- 
pressed the sense of justice of people all over the 
world. 

Also in 1956, as I said a moment ago, the United 
Nations acted to stop the fighting and restore 
peace in the area of Egypt—an outstanding ex- 
ample of the United Nations ability to harmonize 
the actions of nations for peace. 

In 1957 the new State of Ghana came into being 
and was admitted to the United Nations. In- 
cluded in it is that part of Togoland which was 
formerly under British administration as a United 
Nations Trust Territory and whose people voted 
in an unprecedented United Nations plebiscite to 
join with Ghana as a single sovereign nation. 

Finally, looking into the future, in 1960 the 
former Italian colony of Somaliland is scheduled 
to move peacefully from trusteeship status to sov- 
ereign independence. 

That list shows that the United Nations is con- 
stantly dealing with questions involving the sover- 
eign independence of nations and is helping to 
bring about political change justly and peacefully. 

Since 1955 the United Nations has not only con- 
tinued to deal with such important issues but has 
also added 22 nations to its membership. Among 
these are six Asian states—Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Japan, Laos, Malaya, and Nepal. The presence 
of such countries adds much to the knowledge and 
influence of the United Nations. 

The United Nations success has often owed 
much to the parallel efforts of individual nations. 
Such was the case in 1954 when the United Na- 
tions appealed for the release of the American air- 
men who were being held back on the mainland 
of China. Several months later those men were 
safely home in the United States, and when that 
happened the heartfelt gratitude of the American 
people went out not only to the United Nations 
but also to India, whose diplomacy contributed 
to the freeing of our men. 
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The Economic Challenge 


The challenge of our times is not only political ; 
it is also economic. We must try to help people 
improve their standard of life. 

Individual governments can do much in this 
field. India has set a fine example as a country 
dedicated to economic development through free 
and democratic institutions. But the community 
of nations also has a part to play. The United 
Nations is increasing the scope of technical as- 
sistance for economic development. It set up a 
new fund last December for special projects which 
I would like to see called SPUR—the Special Pro- 
gram for Underdeveloped Regions. India and 
the United States were cosponsors of the United 
Nations resolution to establish this fund. 

That new program can be highly effective. For 
one thing, it will build on a solid base of experi- 
ence. For years the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies have operated technical assist- 
ance programs which have achieved much through 
international teamwork. The new program will 
greatly increase technical education, will permit 
thorough surveys to be made of national resources, 
and will lead to effective use of those resources. 
We have good hopes that this program will act 
as a spur to economic development by creating 
opportunities which will attract new investment 
on a large scale. 

This program must be truly international, like 
any United Nations undertaking. Its assets must, 
therefore, be, for the most part, convertible. This 
would also mean that a developing country would 
be able to choose freely from wherever it wishes 
the experts and the equipment it requires. The 
program cannot be mixed up in any way with big- 
power politics. It thus cannot be dominated by 
any one power, nor can it be used by any power to 
promote its own special economic or political in- 
terests at the expense of the recipient. Nations 
cooperating in it must be able to do so without any 
hidden strings or any suspicion of pressure. In 
proposing this program we of the United States 
had this principle especially in mind. 

The atoms-for-peace program also has great 
economic possibilities. In Vienna the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, which President 
Eisenhower proposed in 1953 and which India 
helped to found, is now in operation. In Geneva 
in 1955 the United Nations also sponsored an in- 
ternational scientific conference on atoms for 
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peace, which was presided over by your famous 
physicist Dr. Homi Bhabha. That conference was 
such a success that another United Nations con- 
ference of the same kind is to take place this year. 

The United Nations has also created a committee 
to study the problem of atomic radiation, as a 
result of a proposal by India and the United 
States in 1955. A report is expected this year. 

This brief review shows what a big part India 
has played internationally in atomic matters. 


Disarmament 


Now a word about one of the most vital ques- 
tions before the United Nations—disarmament. 
Here there are two great points of world concern. 
One is that the testing of nuclear weapons should 
stop. The other is that, through a disarmament 
program, the danger of a great nuclear war should 
be reduced and, if possible, removed altogether. 

Sometimes these two ideas are discussed as if 
we had to choose between them—as if we had to 
decide which fork in the road to take. Shall we 
try to stop nuclear tests, which are an actual fact 
but which, to the best of our belief, are not a 
world catastrophe? Or shall we concentrate on 
preventing a nuclear war, which is not a fact but 
which, if it happened, would be a_ world 
catastrophe ? 

We believe that we need not choose between 
those two approaches and that we must do both. 

That is why the United States, along with 
Britain, France, and Canada, proposed a package 
approach on disarmament. This was put before 
the United Nations General Assembly last fall 
and was approved. 

Our proposal was stated in the General As- 
sembly in these words: ? 


We will suspend nuclear tests for an initial period ex- 
pected to be 2 years but also subject to further extension 
provided you, the Soviet Union, agree on establishing an 
effective inspection system, air and ground; on stopping 
production of fissionable material for weapons purposes 
and reducing present stocks; on starting outer-space 
missile control; and on reducing armed forces. 


In other words, to the question “Will you stop 
nuclear tests?” the United States answers, in 
effect : “Yes—the minute the Soviet Union agrees 
to stop making nuclear bombs and to start on a 
real disarmament program.” 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 28, 1957, p. 667. 





If this proposal is carried out, the very first 
thing that will actually happen will be the stop- 
ping of all nuclear tests everywhere in the world. 
All the other steps in the program, including the 
ban on making nuclear weapons, are to take place 
at later stages. 

We have made it clear that we are willing to 
transfer our weapons stocks to peaceful purposes. 
President Eisenhower stated in his recent letter to 
Marshal Bulganin:* 

Since our existing weapons stocks are doubtless larger 
than yours we would expect to make a greater transfer 
than you to peaceful purposes stocks. I should be glad 
to receive your suggestion as to what you consider to be 
an equitable ratio in this respect. 

We have also made it repeatedly clear that our 
proposal is not an ultimatum or a final position. 
In a field as important as disarmament there can- 
not be any such thing as a final position. What 
we have presented is a basis for serious negotia- 
tion, and we are anxious to have that negotiation 
take place. 

We have also always insisted that there be 
enough inspection to give all sides assurance that 
whatever agreement there may be is being carried 
out. 

If disarmament is to take place in an atmos- 
phere of confidence, the territories of the par- 
ticipants in the agreement must, at least in some 
degree, be opened up for inspection. That is what 
President Eisenhower had in mind in 1955 in 
proposing the “open sky” inspection system by 
which both sides would have continuous aerial 
surveys of each other’s territory. We were en- 
couraged last summer when the Soviet Union 
moved from rejection of that plan to partial ac- 
ceptance. Whatever the practical means, some 
minimum degree of openness is a necessity if dis- 
armament is to proceed in safety. 

India’s deep interest in disarmament is known 
to the world. Largely because of that interest the 
United States supported India’s proposal last 
year to enlarge the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission. Now that India is a member of the 
Disarmament Commission, we look forward to 
consulting further with her representatives and 
benefiting from their wisdom. 

In turn, India’s representatives will find the 
United States an earnest associate in the search 


* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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for disarmament. Our attitude was well summed 
up last December by President Eisenhower,* when 
he said in his reply to the eloquent appeal of 
Prime Minister Nehru: 

I want to assure you with all the sincerity of which I 
am capable that we stand ready, unbound by the past, to 
continue our efforts to seek a disarmament agreement, 
including the cessation of nuclear testing, that will pro- 
mote trust, security and understanding among all people. 


Criticisms of the U.S. Abroad 

Before I close, allow me to say a word about 
my own country. 

It is impossible to have been in the United 
Nations as long as I have without having obtained 
some idea of the image which the world has of 
America. That image is not always wholly favor- 
able. Some of those who do not know us dwell 
much on such things as racial discrimination, 
attacks on civil liberties, the loudness with which 
a few reactionaries make their views heard, and 
the apparent power of some big special interests. 
Judging from what I hear at the United Nations, 
these have all caused preoccupation abroad. 

It is certainly true that the struggle for a free 
society has not ended in our country, or in any 
country. Pockets of discrimination—some racial, 
others religious—exist throughout the world. 
The question is: What is a country willing to do 
about it? The thought which I would like to 
leave with you is that the American people and 
the American Government are progressing—that 
we are struggling, struggling hard and effectively. 

If so much as one person is discriminated 
against, it is wrong. But, when such a thing 
happens, it should not blind us to the fact that ra- 
cial discrimination in the United States is unques- 
tionably on the decrease. 

For example: 

The number of Negroes who vote in our nation- 
wide elections is in the millions and increases by 
hundreds of thousands from one election to the 
next. 

In 31 of our 48 States—containing two-thirds 
of our total population—integration in the schools 
was a reality even before the Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1954. 

In the other 17 states, since the Supreme Court 
decision, in 740 school districts 350,000 Negro chil- 
dren who had previously been segregated were in- 
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tegrated with 2,000,000 other children. These dis- 
tricts include the big cities of Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, and St. Louis. 

In Washington, our national capital, 77,000 Ne- 
gro children are now being educated in a com- 
pletely integrated public school system. 

In a generation the proportion of Negroes in 
the Federal Civil Service in Washington has in- 
creased from 3 percent to 24 percent, more than 
twice the ratio of Negroes to the total population. 

More than 300 Negroes have been appointed to 
positions of responsibility by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

In 1956 there were 196,000 colored students en- 
rolled in American colleges and universities—al- 
most a sixfold increase since 1930. 

Above all, let it be said that the law which up- 
holds the equal rights of all our citizens is backed 
up by all the force of our Federal Government. 
The effectiveness of that backing was demon- 
strated last summer, as Prime Minister Nehru gra- 
ciously recognized. 

Then, the hysteria about security which ap- 
peared to threaten American civil liberties has 
been dispelled. 

Also, the loud and bellicose voices which are 
sometimes heard under our system of free speech 
should not make us forget the fact that the official 
voice of America—which the President of the 
United States is—is never bellicose and that, under 
our system, we cannot start a war. 

Finally, the talk about the strength of special 
interests in our country should not obscure the 
fact that our Government has acted time and 
again as champion of the general welfare: Witness 
the recent Senate investigation into corruption 
among some of our trade unions and business 
firms, which has already been followed by correc- 
tive action; and witness also the activity of our 
Attorney General in enforcing antitrust laws 


against big business. 


Belief in Moral Purpose of Government 

Let me conclude by uttering this one overriding 
thought: that India and America are animated 
by humane ideals. They require the material bet- 
terment of the individual as regards food, shelter, 
health, and education. But they also give equal 
weight to his civil and personal liberty. 

When future generations speak of America, we 
would wish them not to stress our industrial or 
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military might but rather the way in which we 
have tried to live up to the ideals of our birth as 
a nation—to our Declaration of Independence, 
which proclaims that all men are created equal, 
and to our Constitution, which proclaims the pur- 
pose of the United States of America to “establish 
justice.” 

The equality for which we strive is not the 
equality of poverty but the equality of a good 
standard of living and of opportunity for all. 
The justice for which we strive is not only justice 
in the courts, vital though that is, but justice also 
in economic, educational, and civil matters, 

It is this moral purpose which gives a nation 
its basic strength. All our other strengths—mili- 
tary, industrial, or scientific—are not causes of 
that basic strength but results of it, and subservi- 
ent to it. 

My friendships with Indians convince me that 
this belief in the humane and moral purpose of 
government is one which India and America hold 
in common. To this belief, which each derives 
from its own history, both our countries owe their 
strength and their greatness. 

In neither country have we accomplished all 
that we would like. But, if we can rise to the 
occasion, our horizons are almost without limit. 
Let us, therefore, together, India and the United 
States, look to the future. Let us do so with all 
the hope and optimism and faith that is in us, 
remembering the words of that American philoso- 
pher and student of India’s philosophy, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: 

“We think our civilization is near its meridian, 
but we are yet only at the cock-crowing and the 
morning star.” 


Vice President of India 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on March 
14 (press release 127) that Dr. Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan, Vice President of India, would arrive 
at Washington on March 17 for a 3-day visit. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan was to leave Washington on March 
20 to begin a lecture tour that would take him to 
New York, N.Y.; Princeton, N.J.; Haverford, 
Pa.; Cambridge, Mass. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, 
Ill.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and Nashville, Tenn. 
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Our Immigration Policies and the International Scene 


by Roderic L. O'Connor 


Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs * 


I am very happy to be here from the Department 
of State to discuss with you some of the interna- 
tional aspects of our immigration policies. Immi- 
gration to the United States is but one part of 
worldwide migration. And migration, of course, 
is essentially an international phenomenon. 

From earliest times the migration of peoples has 
made history. Moses and the Jews, the Huns and 
Rome, the Normans and England are a few of the 
milestones. The United States, for its part, came 
into embryo with the immigration of the Pilgrims 
and has swelled in strength with each succeeding 
wave of immigration. 

Today these mass migrations, which often re- 
sembled invasions, are over. Since World War II, 
however, there has been another sizable migration 
out of Europe. And, while down through history 
mass migrations usually have caused war, this 
latest migration has assisted in maintaining peace. 

The postwar pattern of the free world’s migra- 
tion has consisted in the first instance of the dis- 
placed persons left in the wake of the war. It was 
followed by refugee migrants from the overpopu- 
lated countries of Europe. Since the war a total 
of 6.5 million people have emigrated from Europe. 
Italy, Germany, and the United Kingdom have 
been the greatest suppliers, accounting for 5 mil- 
lion of this total. The country which has received 
the largest number has been the United States, 
with a total of 2.6 million immigrants. 


* Address made before the National Council on Naturali- 
zation and Citizenship at New York, N.Y., on Mar. 14 
(press release 123 dated Mar. 13). For an address on 
“Recent Developments in the Immigration Field” by 
Frank L. Auerbach, Assistant Director of the Visa Office, 
see BULLETIN of Dec. 30, 1957, p. 1030. 
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We must view this figure in its proper perspec- 
tive. Among the “immigration” countries of the 
free world, the United States ranks proportion- 
ately to its population behind 12 other nations. 
Ever since the United States started in 1920 to 
regulate its immigration and to reduce the enor- 
mous flow of immigrants which characterized the 
last half of the 19th century, we have been receiv- 
ing immigrants from Europe on a modified and 
controlled, even though sizable, scale. 

The historical reasons for this change are clear. 
At one time we were a country whose economic 
survival depended on the importation of vast 
quantities of labor to cope with our expanding 
frontiers of industry. Today the United States 
is no longer in that position. Other countries, 
principally Australia and Canada, are now in that 
position. As a result they are today taking the 
highest proportion of immigrants. 

Moreover, in viewing this total immigration 
to the United States since the war, our own popu- 
lation growth must be considered. This coun- 
try’s population is undergoing a natural expan- 
sion at a very rapid rate. Our population at the 
end of the war was 140 million; it is now 171.5 
million, and it is estimated that by 1975 there will 
be 227 million people in the United States. There 
has been an increase of approximately 3 million 
people a year since the war. 

In the postwar years, then, our immigration has 
accounted for less than 10 percent of our popula- 
tion increase and less than one-fifth of 1 percent 
of our total population. 

All of this immigration, of course, has been 
authorized by Congress. Most of it comes under 
the basic legislation which provides for certain 
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specified quotas and which authorizes nonquota 
immigrants. However, a third of our postwar 
immigrants have entered under various types of 
special legislation which Congress has passed, 
largely for refugees. 


Three Principal Categories of Immigrants 


This immigration legislation has been designed 
by Congress to allow three principal kinds of im- 
migrants to come to the United States. The first 
and largest category has been relatives. Congress 
has been traditionally motivated by the humane 
purpose of reuniting families. Half of our quota 
immigrants and over one-quarter of our nonquota 
immigrants are coming here to join their rela- 
tives. This family relationship has also been an 
important factor in the various special statutes 
that have been passed since the war. It was the 
primary factor which motivated the special legis- 
lation last year to bring approximately 38,000 rel- 
atives into reunion with their families. Of the 
total postwar immigration it is estimated that 
approximately 19 percent have been immigrants 
joining some member of their family who had al- 
ready come to the United States. 

The second largest category of immigrants in 
the postwar migration consists of refugees from 
political persecution or from the ravages of war. 
This acceptance of political refugees is, of course, 
a predominant theme of our own political herit- 
age. Moreover, the existence of large numbers of 
these homeless displaced persons in the over- 
crowded and bomb-damaged cities of Europe after 
the war represented a burden which could only be 
carried by the entire free world. Congress recog- 
nized that the United States should bear its fair 
share of that burden. It is estimated that the 
United States has taken approximately 20 percent 
of the total number of political refugees who have 
migrated from Europe since the war. During the 
recent Hungarian crisis the United States also re- 
ceived on parole about the same portion of those 
refugees. We believe it most important that the 
status of these Hungarian refugees should now be 
regularized by Congress. 

The third major category of immigrants which 
Congress has provided for is skilled workers. In 
earlier decades our rapidly expanding country 
desperately needed mass labor from whatever 
source. Today this is no longer true. The Soviet 
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Sputnik has dramatically emphasized a different 
need. Today we need scientists and technicians. 
We need professional people, doctors, and teach- 
ers. In short, we need highly skilled and special- 
ized immigrants. 

Congress has recognized the need by allocating 
a maximum of 50 percent of our quota immigra- 
tion to persons who have needed skills. However, 
I regret to say that this policy of Congress is not 
bearing as much fruit as it should. 


Need for Skilled Manpower 

Last year our Immigration Service reports that 
less than 5,000 skilled workers and their accom- 
panying relatives came into this country under the 
regular immigration quotas, out of a possible 
total of 75,000. These figures are not encourag- 
ing. They reveal that our immigration today is 
not bringing to our country the technological man- 
power we need for our defense and our economy. 
As recently as January of this year the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers urged 
greater immigration of technicians to expand the 
size of our pool of technical manpower. I think 
there is general agreement as to the desirability of 
increasing the numbers. 

The need for skilled immigrants, however, is not 
solely a United States need. We recently had a 
working-committee meeting in Washington of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration. That meeting was attended by the top 
migration officials from other countries of the 
world which are principally engaged in migra- 
tion—Australia, Canada, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Brazil. All of these officials seemed to be 
agreed that immigration today for their countries 
is a selective process, requiring a higher level of 
skill for the immigrant. They felt it essential to 
provide a better qualified migrant by more careful 
selection and by use of vocational and language 
training. They all seemed to be agreed that the 
proper reception of the immigrant in the country 
of immigration and careful placement within the 
economic structure of that country were essential 
parts of the immigration process. They were con- 
vinced from experience that without this careful 


processing immigration throughout the world 
could not in the long run be successfully con- 
For those of us interested in migration 
these ideas give food for thought. 


tinued. 
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The problem, however, is broader than that of 
migration alone. It involves the worldwide need 
for skilled manpower and is an international 
problem. It would not in the long run profit any 
country to embark upon a unilateral program 
which sought to entice skilled labor to its factories 
at the expense of its allies. In terms of the free 
world’s collective security, this would be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Skilled manpower is the 
greatest asset of the free world. It is an asset 
which is in short supply in every country of the 
free world. Only by greater training and greater 
education can the total supply be augmented. The 
movement and use of that supply of manpower, be 
it through immigration or through the importa- 
tion of temporary labor, must be coordinated. In 
an era where the free nations are increasingly co- 
ordinating the use of their military and economic 
resources, it is high time that we coordinate the 
uses of our most precious asset, our human 
resources. 

In surveying the human resources, however, we 
must recognize that there are those who need our 
help in addition to those who can help us. In re- 
cent legislation Congress has provided for the en- 
try of orphans and persons suffering from tuber- 
culosis. Each category has been provided for on 
a very limited basis and under careful safeguards. 
In these cases Congress has, I think, acted in ac- 
cord with our political traditions and our individ- 
ual motivations. In our desire for skilled work- 
ers let us never forget that in every group of pro- 
spective immigrants there is always a percentage 
of the ill, the disabled, the helpless. Of each we 
must bear ourshare. We cannot, as a nation, take 
only the strong and the brave. We must accept 
also our fair portion of the sick and the weak. 

In the postwar years the free world’s human re- 
sources have been repeatedly augmented by politi- 
cal refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. On 
the whole, the caliber of these refugees has been 
very high. They have, in most cases, been indi- 
viduals of courage and conviction who have seized 
the opportunity to flee to the freedom of the West. 
Our opportunities for obtaining well-qualified im- 
migrants from among these refugees have been 
greatly increased by the fact that many of them 
want to come to the United States as the country 
of their first choice. Therefore I would hope that 
in any future situation dealing with mass refugee 
movements we will be organized in advance to 
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give even greater emphasis to obtaining the most 
highly qualified immigrants. I believe that there 
are enough well-qualified people in this type of 
immigration so that all interested nations can get 
their fair share of them. 

I am happy to say that in one area of this mat- 
ter we in Washington have been able to develop 
a procedure which I think points in the right di- 
rection. You will recall that during the Hungar- 
ian crisis, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the Department of State cooperated 
with our National Academy of Sciences in the se- 
lection and screening of Hungarian scientists. 
We were thus able to identify and evaluate the 
quality of 250 scientists from among the Hun- 
garian refugees who were brought to this country. 
We are now studying additional arrangements 
with the Academy for the identification of future 
desirable immigrants. This cooperation is a most 
useful example of how we can see to it that our 
immigration produces the best possible results. 


Reception and Placement of Immigrants 

At the other end of the immigration process— 
that is, the reception of and placement of our im- 
migrants—our Government has traditionally done 
very little. The burden has been left almost en- 
tirely to family relatives, voluntary agencies, and 
local communities. The burden can be particu- 
larly great when refugees are involved. In many 
cases the refugees coming to this country are with- 
out family and without funds. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no real mechanism to care for these 
immigrants and refugees if trouble arises. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has recently undertaken a broad study to see what 
that agency might do for all such immigrants and 
refugees. We must give more thought to what 
role we all can play in this area. 

In receiving immigrants to our shores the 
United States owes it to them, and to our own 
position in the free world, to make sure that they 
are well assimilated into our society. We must 
see to it that when trouble occurs they will know 
where to turn for effective assistance. Nothing 
could more impair the reputation of the United 
States in the eyes of the world than to have any 
appreciable number of refugees and immigrants 
return to their own countries because America 
could not care for them. I think we can all agree 
that that must not be allowed to happen. 
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I have raised with you today a number of ques- 
tions in the immigration field. I am not now in 
a position to suggest how any of them might be 
answered. Rather my purpose in discussing them 
with you is to provoke your comments and sug- 
gestions. Of one thing I am certain. Any solu- 
tions will involve the cooperative effort of the vol- 
untary agencies, of private industry, and of the 
interested government agencies. I today ask you 
who are the most experienced people available in 
the field to study this matter and give us the bene- 
fit of your ideas. I can assure you they will be 
gratefully received and carefully considered. 

In turning to you for advice I am only reem- 
phasizing that we in government who deal with 
refugees and immigrants must continue to rely 
heavily, as we always have in the past, on the ad- 
vice and help of the voluntary agencies. Without 
your work in behalf of hundreds of thousands of 
new Americans this country would be far poorer 
in terms of human resources. With your assist- 
ance, collectively and individually, we can, under 
our laws, achieve an immigration program that 
recognizes skill but does not forget the human; 
one that recognizes the strong but never ignores 
the weak; one that recognizes the interests of the 
United States but also remembers the collective 
interests of the free world. 


U.S. Expands Exchange Program 
for Scientific Training 


Press release 136 dated March 20 

The United States is expanding its program to 
assist free-world countries to meet the worldwide 
demand for highly trained scientific personnel. 
A training program to be carried out under con- 
tract for the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration provides that 150 scientists will be brought 
to the United States from free-world countries for 
2 years of advanced scientific training and re- 
search. The contract is with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which will administer the project. 

The program represents a major step forward 
by the United States in helping to overcome a 
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worldwide shortage of scientific personnel in 
chemistry, the medical sciences, physics, geology, 
mathematics, agriculture, and engineering—areas 
in which research may be applied with the greatest 
potential benefits. The project also evidences the 
concern of the United States in developing a sound 
technological basis in the countries of the free 
world, bringing about increased scientific and 
technical manpower and further scientific research 
and development. 

Of the 150 scientists who will receive advanced 
training in the United States under the new pro- 
gram, 60 will be participants from Europe and 
Africa, and 30 each from the Far East, the Near 
East, and Latin America. 

The participating scientists will receive 2 years 
of advanced training and research at some 60 
United States universities, colleges, medical cen- 
ters, and laboratories. The National Academy of 
Sciences has responsibility for operation of the 
program and for placement of the scientists. 

The scientific attainment of the candidates will 
be at the postdoctoral level or its equivalent as far 
as possible. However, it is felt that in some coun- 
tries it will be desirable to select persons who have 
been identified as future leaders or otherwise as 
key people in the development of science or science 
training, even though they may not have achieved 
the doctorate. 

The National Academy of Sciences has named a 
group of representatives to help countries par- 
ticipating in the program to set up the necessary 
local screening committees for selection of candi- 
dates on a competitive basis. These representa- 
tives are Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Dr. Walter 
F. Colby, Harold J. Coolidge, Dr. Andre C. 
Simonpietri, and Dr. M. H. Trytten. 

Each applicant will be required to make a writ- 
ten statement in which he agrees to return to his 
country and apply his training there for at least 
2 years. 

A similar project for scientific training and re- 
search—applicable only to European countries— 
has been carried on in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences since 1953, and to date 
216 scientists from 12 countries of that continent 
have participated. 
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Views of the Department of State on Proposal To Establish 
an International Development Association 


Statement by Douglas Dillon 


Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


Thank you for this opportunity to present the 
preliminary comments of the Department of 
State on the subject matter of Senate Resolution 
264, which looks toward the establishment of an 
International Development Association in co- 
operation with the World Bank. 

The objective of the resolution, as we under- 
stand it, is to insure that serious study will be 
given to the desirability of forming a new multi- 
lateral lending agency to stimulate the flow of 
developmental capital into the less developed areas 
of the free world. I can assure you that such a 
study will be undertaken promptly by the inter- 
ested departments of the Government. 

The promotion of the economic growth of the 
less developed countries of the free world has be- 
come a major objective of American foreign 
policy. For, unless the less developed countries 
can be helped to emerge from their present eco- 
nomic condition, which in many cases is one of 
extreme poverty and stagnation, they cannot hope 
to become stable and responsible communities 
capable of maintaining and defending their politi- 
cal independence and freedom in a world menaced 
by international communism. And if the vast 
populations of these countries should turn to com- 
munism out of the frustrations bred by hopeless 
poverty, it is clear that our own way of life would 
be seriously endangered. 


* Made before the Subcommittee on International Affairs 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency on 
Mar. 19 (press release 132). 
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The assistance we give to enable the less de- 
veloped countries to speed their economic growth, 
therefore, arises out of considerations affecting 
our deepest national interests. 

The Congress has recognized this fact. In sec- 
tion 201 of the Mutual Security Act it has stated: 

The Congress of the United States recognizes that the 
progress of free peoples in their efforts to further their 
economic development, and thus to strengthen their 
freedom, is important to the security and general welfare 
of the United States. The Congress further recognizes 
the necessity in some cases of assistance to such peoples 
if they are to succeed in these efforts. 

What do the less developed countries require for 
their development? They need to employ their 
own resources better. They need to use their own 
savings more effectively for development pur- 
poses. They need the benefits of technical co- 
operation in the fields of education, health, and 
agriculture. All of these things are a part of the 
development process. 

But the less developed countries also require 
significant amounts of economic resources in the 
form of capital equipment such as steel, ma- 
chinery, construction equipment, and the like. 
These things the less developed countries produce 
not at ali or only in insufficient quantity. Accord- 
ingly they must import them from the industrial- 
ized countries. Because their own exports of raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and other items are not large 
enough to pay for all the imported production 
goods wh.ch they need for development, the less 
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developed countries can only obtain these goods if 
the more developed countries which have them in 
quantity are willing to provide them on terms 
other than immediate payment—that is to say, 
through investments, credits, loans, or grants. 

There is nothing new about this situation. His- 
torically almost all nations, including our own, 
have been able to achieve their development only 
with the aid of substantial amounts of external 
resources brought in from abroad. The only al- 
ternative is to squeeze extra resources out of the 
population of a newly developing country through 
slave labor and substantially lowered living stand- 
ards. This is only possible under a strong 
dictatorship which sacrifices immediate human 
values for a long-range development goal. This 
was the path followed by the Soviet Union, and 
it is the method recommended by the Soviets to 
the leaders of the less developed countries. 

Some of the needed external resources can come 
from new private investments. Some can come 
from established governmental lending agencies, 
such as the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank. But these conventional methods of lending 
and investing fall considerably short of meeting 
the requirements. Although we hope and expect 
that a larger flow of capital to the less developed 
countries will come from these sources, we must 
recognize that there are serious limitations to any 
great increase, the most important of which arises 
from the fact that the less developed countries are 
not at this time capable of undertaking the repay- 
ment of such loans and investments in dollars or 
other hard currencies. 

The situation of the less developed countries, 
therefore, is this: (1) They need to enlarge their 
total economic resources by importing capital 
goods and equipment from the more developed 
countries on a larger scale than is now taking 
place; and (2) they are unable to give the assur- 
ances of repayment in dollars or other hard cur- 
rencies which would be necessary to attract a 
sufficient flow of capital from private investors 
or from the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank. 

That, simply stated, is why the United States 
is undertaking to provide development assistance 
to these countries on terms which will not place 
an undue strain on their future balance of pay- 
ments. That is the basic reason for our Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, which can extend capital to 
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these countries without requiring repayment in 
dollars. 

At this point I would like to note briefly that 
the so-called local currencies which the United 
States now owns in these less developed countries 
do not constitute a means for enlarging the total 
flow of external resources to these less developed 
countries. Such an enlarged flow can only come 
through transfers of additional economic re- 
sources from more developed countries such as the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom and 
the countries of Western Europe, or Japan. And 
such additional resources coming from the de- 
veloped countries have to be paid for in dollars or 
in currencies which their businessmen will accept 
in payment for their exports. 

Clearly the job of helping the less developed 
countries through the provision of additional 
capital resources is not one for the United States 
alone. The other developed countries—in North 
America, in Western Europe, and Japan—also 
have a part to play. Apart from their participa- 
tion in the World Bank, about which Secretary [of 
the Treasury Robert B.] Anderson has already 
spoken, and apart from the investments made by 
their business enterprises, many of these countries 
are undertaking governmental economic assistance 
directly to the less developed areas, For example, 
members of the British Commonwealth have been 
contributing some $70 million annually for de- 
velopment purposes through the Colombo Plan. 
Japan will be undertaking substantial capital ex- 
ports to Southeast Asia in fulfillment of repara- 
tions. West Germany also in the form of repara- 
tions is furnishing substantial assistance to Israel. 
In addition there are the commitments which the 
countries forming the European Economic Com- 
munity have entered into in establishing a fund of 
$580 million for the development of the dependent 
territories of the member countries. Our best esti- 
mate is that during the 3 years 1954-56 the more 
developed countries of Western Europe and the 
British Commonwealth, in addition to their par- 
ticipation in the World Bank and in various 
United Nations programs, provided about $1 bil- 
lion per year in governmental assistance to the less 
developed areas. Approximately $650 million of 
this was supplied by France. By far the larger 
part of this billion dollars, however, went to the 
dependent territories of the countries concerned 
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and had no effect on large parts of Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America. 

It is clear that, if we are to better the situation 
of the less developed countries, we must look to a 
total increase in the capital available to them 
from all external sources. Little will have been 
accomplished if the funds now provided through 
one channel are simply diverted to another 
channel. 


Questions To Be Explored 


It is against this broad background of the 
basic needs of the less developed countries and of 
our national policies in relation to these needs that 
I should like to comment on the proposal for an 
International Development Association. In doing 
so, I would like to point to some of the problems 
and questions which will have to be carefully ex- 
plored in relation to the proposed association 
rather than to present firm conclusions. 

As described by the chairman when he intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 264, the proposed Inter- 
national Development Association would be estab- 
lished with an initial capital of about $1 billion in 
dollars or other hard currencies. In this connec- 
tion the term “hard currency” would mean a 
currency such as the dollar, the pound sterling, 
the deutschemark, or the franc which can be used 
by a borrowing country, say India, to pay for 
imports of capital equipment or other goods from 
countries which produce such equipment. Of 
this total initial capital of about $1 billion in hard 
currency, the United States would contribute 
about $300 million and other countries would con- 
tribute about $700 million. 

In addition, the United States, it is suggested, 
might assign to the proposed association some 
part—presumably a large part—of the local cur- 
rencies which the United States has received from 
the sale of its surplus agricultural products 
abroad, chiefly through the P. L. 480 [Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act] 
program. 

It would be the objective of the International 
Development Association, in the words of the 
resolution, to use these resources, both hard cur- 
rencies and local currencies, to “provide long- 
term loans available at a low rate of interest and 
repayable in local currencies to supplement World 
Bank loans and thereby permit the prompt com- 
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pletion of worthwhile development projects which 
could not otherwise go forward.” 

Now, there would appear to be a number of im- 
portant questions which will have to be examined 
and clarified in our further consideration of the 
proposed International Development Association : 

The first is, what would be the relationship be- 
tween such an association and existing United 
States and international programs concerned with 
development ? 

Another is, what are the prospects that such an 
association might be negotiated and organized 
so as to increase on a continuing basis the total 
flow of capital from the developed countries to 
the less developed countries of the free world? 

In connection with the first of these questions, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has already spoken 
of the operations of the World Bank. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee are fully familiar with 
the important role which the Export-Import Bank 
plays in our national program of financing foreign 
economic development. I would like to say a word 
about the role of the Development Loan Fund 
and of the uses for development purposes of local 
currencies held by the United States abroad. 


Development Loan Fund 


The Development Loan Fund was established 
last year as an important instrument of American 
foreign policy after extensive consideration by 
the Congress and the executive branch and after 
the submission of expert studies by several private 
business, research, and public-interest organiza- 
tions. In order to establish the fund, the Con- 
gress appropriated $300 million for fiscal year 
1958. It also authorized, but did not appropriate, 
an additional $625 million for fiscal year 1959. 
The President has now requested Congress to 
appropriate the additional $625 million already 
authorized.” 

The executive branch has also proposed 
that the Development Loan Fund be in- 
corporated, in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of a number of Members of the Congress. 
We are proposing that the board of directors of 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1957, p. 367. For statements 
made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs by 
Secretary Dulles and ICA Director James H. Smith, Jr., 
see ibid., Mar. 17, 1957, p. 427, and Mar. 31, 1957, p. 527. 
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the new corporation, which would be chaired by 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, would have as its other members 
the United States Executive Director of the 
World Bank and the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank, as well as 
the Director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Managing Director of the 
Development Loan Fund itself. In this way we 
would insure that the soft-loan operations of the 
Development Loan Fund will gear into the hard- 
loan activities of the two banks, as well as take 
account of the activities, including the lending 
operations in P. L. 480 local currencies, of the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

The appropriation being requested for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund is the minimum required 
to establish the fund on a sound and firm operat- 
ing basis and to meet in some reasonable degree 
the needs for developmental capital during the 
coming fiscal year. Until we are able to record a 
year of experience in the active operation of the 
fund, the executive branch has decided that it 
will not ask for the funds that will be required 
if the Development Loan Fund is to make an 
effective long-term contribution to development. 

The Development Loan Fund has already re- 
ceived from a large number of foreign countries 


applications for financing totaling over $1.8 bil- 


lion. Of the $300 million now available to the 
fund, $142 million has already been allocated for 
specific proposals. By the end of this fiscal year— 
that is, by June 30, 1958—it is expected that the 
$300 million appropriated for this year will have 
been used up. An additional $1 billion of applica- 
tions for financing may be expected during fiscal 
year 1959. The total resources available to the 
fund, if the Congress approves the full $625 mil- 
lion appropriation for fiscal year 1959, will 
amount to only about one-third of the applications 
already submitted and anticipated. 

Now, if an International Development Associ- 
ation were to be established, with resources and 
authority to make soft loans to the less developed 
countries along the same lines as the Development 
Loan Fund, there is no reason why the two 
institutions should not operate side by side, just 
as the World Bank, a multilateral institution, and 
the Export-Import Bank, an agency of the United 
States Government, both successfully engage in 
the making of bankable loans repayable in dollars 
or other hard currency. 
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However, we cannot look upon the proposal for 
an International Development Association as a 
prospective substitute for the Development Loan 
Fund. In our opinion a continuing bilateral de- 
velopment program will be essential if American 
objectives are to be effectively furthered in our re- 
lations with many countries. 

Experience has shown us in many fields that 
there is room for both multilateral and bilateral 
activities in our international economic relations. 
Under some circumstances action by a multilateral 
agency, such as an International Development As- 
sociation, may serve best. Under other circum- 
stances bilateral programs promise to be most ef- 
fective in furthering our purpose to strengthen 
free-world countries economically and politically. 
And, I might add, this is not only our own ex- 
perience. It is also the experience of many of our 
friends and allies who are joined with us in direct 
bilateral relationships as well as through multi- 
lateral agencies. 

There is also another important reason for the 
maintenance of a purely United States program of 
development. As I have pointed out, the needs of 
the less developed areas over the coming years will 
require a substantial annual contribution from the 
United States for soft loans in addition to the large 
sums now being made available annually by our 
allies. We have estimated this requirement at 
about $750 million a year. Many students of the 
problem consider such a figure to be well on the 
low side and feel the real requirement is for a 
United States contribution more in the order of a 
billion dollars a year. But, irrespective of the 
exact requirements, it is clear that, if the United 
States were to channel any such sum as $750 mil- 
lion through the International Development As- 
sociation, it would require at least an equivalent 
annual contribution from the other developed 
countries. Otherwise the International Develop- 
ment Association would lose its multinational 
character and become a mere instrument or tool 
of the United States. An annual contribution of 
any such magnitude by the other developed coun- 
tries over and above their present efforts is clearly 
out of the question for the foreseeable future. 
Thus, when we look realistically at the problem 
of helping the less developed countries to achieve 
economic growth and maintain political freedom, 
the underlying considerations would seem to be 
these: First, the needs of the less developed coun- 
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tries for external capital on a soft-loan basis are 
substantial and continuing. Second, the demands 
upon the United States to meet these needs, be- 
cause of the preeminent economic strength of the 
United States and its leading position within the 
free world, are also likely to be substantial and 
continuing. Third, a national program for de- 
velopment financing to meet these needs would 
appear to be an essential continuing element in 
our total foreign policy. And, fourth, we should 
give serious consideration to the possibility that 
some portion of the total United States effort in 
this field in future years might yield more effective 
results if it were channeled through a multilateral 
agency such as the proposed International Devel- 
opment Association. This would be especially the 
case if such action were to elicit a larger flow of 
capital from other developed countries in a po- 
sition to contribute. 


Local Currencies 

The essential functions of the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the Development Loan 
Fund are to lend dollars or other hard or interna- 
tionally usable currencies to borrowing countries 
which need such currencies to pay for imported 
goods. The proposal for an International Devel- 
opment Association envisages that local curren- 
cies owned by the United States may also be used 
for development purposes through the proposed 
new institution. It is, therefore, necessary to ex- 
amine the role which our stocks of local currency 
abroad can play in this connection. 

Secretary Anderson has already explained the 
various financial limitations which affect the use 
of local currencies accumulated by the United 
States under Public Law 480, which is the largest 
source of the local currencies we hold. Assistant 
Secretary [Don] Paarlberg of the Department of 
Agriculture will explain how these limitations 
have arisen and why their removal or substantial 
relaxation would interfere with our continuing 
ability to sell our agricultural surpluses abroad 
under Public Law 480. I should like to direct my 
remarks to the development aspects of these local 
currencies, 

There is no doubt that U.S.-owned local curren- 
cies can be used for development purposes in the 
less developed countries. We have been using 
them for such purposes and plan to continue to do 
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so. By the end of 1957 the United States had con- 
cluded surplus agricultural sales agreements under 
P. L. 480 calling for the deposit of approximately 
$2.3 billion of local currencies. Of this amount 
nearly $1.3 billion had been earmarked for devel- 
opment purposes within the countries concerned, 
the remainder being set aside for common-defense 
purposes or for various uses accruing to the eco- 
nomic benefit of the United States. Development 
projects actually approved as of the same date 
amounted to $463 million worth of local currencies. 
And disbursements made on approved projects 
totaled $259 million of local currencies. Among 
the development projects for which disbursements 
have been made are electric-power installations in 
Brazil and Iceland, highway construction in Co- 
lombia and Chile, food-storage plants in Portugal 
and Colombia, and railroad rehabilitation in 
Brazil. Clearly these are worthwhile enterprises 
which contribute to the basic development of the 
countries concerned. An interesting listing of 
these projects is contained in the seventh semi- 
annual report of activities under P. L. 480 sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President.* 

It is evident, therefore, that local currencies can 
be, and are being, used to further development 
objectives in foreign countries. But it is very 


important to an appreciation of the problem of 


financing development to understand more pre- 
cisely the ways in which local currencies can con- 
tribute to development and the ways in which they 
cannot contribute to development. 

A local currency under P. L. 480 is a money 
claim by the United States against resources 
already within the country whose local currency 
is involved. Ifthe United States owns, let us say, 
Brazilian cruzeiros, these cruzeiros can be used 
in such a way as to make better use, for develop- 
ment purposes, of the physical resources which 
Brazil already has. They can, for example, be 
used to pay for Brazilian lumber for a new factory 
in Brazil. But the cruzeiros cannot be used to add 
to Brazil’s existing resources. They cannot, for 
example, be used to pay for imports into Brazil 
of steel from the United States, which require 
payment in dollars, or for imports into Brazil of 
woolen-textile machinery from the United King- 
dom, which require payment in pounds sterling. 
In short, subject to the provisions of the appli- 
cable agreements, our holdings of local currency 


*For text, see ibid., Mar. 24, 1957, p. 476. 
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in Brazil constitute a command over physical re- 
sources within Brazil but they are not a command 
over the physical resources of any other country. 

Moreover, a stock of local currency owned by 
the United States cannot, with few exceptions, 
be used to remove resources from the country 
whose local currency is concerned. We cannot, 
for example, use our holdings of Brazilian cru- 
zeiros to buy up Brazilian coffee, cocoa, or cotton— 
Brazil has no capital goods for export—and ship 
it to some other country. And, even if we should 
do so with the consent of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, we would be reducing by that much Brazil’s 
export earnings in hard currencies and its capac- 
ity to pay for the capital resources needed for its 
economic development. Such a loss to Brazil in 
resources available for development would fully 
offset any benefits that would be gained by deliver- 
ing the Brazilian products to another developing 
country. We must always remember that the 
basic problem of the less developed countries is to 
increase the total resources available to them for 
the import of capital goods needed for their 
development. 

These points are important for the reason that 
a very large part of the local currencies held by 
the United States are in the currencies of the less 
developed countries. Of the $1.8 billion of local 


currencies unexpended under P. L. 480 at the end 
of last year, some $1.6 billion consisted of cur- 


rencies of less developed countries. This already 
large share attributable to the less developed 
countries will undoubtedly increase under P. L. 
480 programs in the future. 

Clearly, to use local currencies to move resources 
from one less developed country to another would 
not meet the need of the less developed countries 
as a whole for more external capital. 

In our consideration of the proposed Inter- 
national Development Association, therefore, we 
will need to take account of the fact that the local 
currencies we hold in the less developed countries 
are essentially different from dollars or other 
hard currencies; that their use through a multi- 
lateral institution could not materially enhance 
their intrinsic worth; and that, however used, 
local currencies cannot be employed in such a way 
as to reduce the demands of the less developed 
countries for additional resources, represented by 
hard currencies, from the United States and other 
developed countries in a position to export capital. 
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International Aspects 


I should now like to turn to another important 
question to which we will have to give careful 
study in our consideration of the proposed Inter- 
national Development Association. That is, what 
are the prospects for reaching international agree- 
ment on a multilateral agency so organized as to 
increase the total amount of development capital 
which can be made to flow from the developed to 
the less developed countries of the free world? 

At the outset I want to express my agreement 
with Secretary Anderson’s observation that any 
multilateral agency empowered to make soft loans 
would probably be best administered by an affili- 
ate of the World Bank, which has the requisite 
experience and personnel. In my judgment those 
countries which are best able to contribute to such 
an undertaking would be more likely to do so if 
they were assured of the sound management fa- 
cilities which the bank can provide. 

The proposed International Development As- 
sociation would require a contribution of $700 
million in hard currencies from countries other 
than the United States over the next few years. 
Since such currencies would be used to make soft 
loans on a long-term basis, repayments could not 
be used for relending like World Bank or Export- 
Import loans. This means that, if the association 
were to continue to lend on any substantial scale, 
additional hard-currency contributions would be 
required in succeeding years. The source of such 
additional contributions would clearly be a factor 
which would be weighed by other governments 
in deciding whether, and to what extent, they 
might be prepared to lend their support to the 
proposal for an International Development As- 
sociation. 

I have already mentioned the development as- 
sistance programs of other countries. It has been 
our view that the other developed countries of 
the free world, taken as a whole, could and should 
increase their development assistance to the less 
developed countries. Whether they would be 
willing to do so through a multilateral agency 
such as the proposed International Development 
Association would, of course, be a matter for 
consultation and negotiation. In our judgment 
such an association would not achieve its intended 
purpose if it were to be created at the expense of 
an equivalent reduction in existing bilateral pro- 
grams. But, as a possible supplement to such 
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programs, it certainly deserves the most serious 
consideration. 

In order to determine whether an agency such 
as the International Development Association 
would offer practical possibilities from the inter- 
national point of view, we would have to explore 
the matter most carefully with a number of other 
governments, both those governments which would 
be expected to become major contributors to an 
association and those which might expect to be- 
come important net receivers of development as- 
sistance. I cannot say more on this subject now 
except that international discussion of such a 
proposal would take a considerable period of 
time. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
suggest the desirability of a few changes in the 
wording of the resolution now before the sub- 
committee. Some of the language of the reso- 
lution may be misinterpreted to imply that United 
States bilateral programs are economically un- 
sound or that they interfere with the sovereignty 
of other nations. Neither of these inferences, of 
course, would be true. Also, we feel that the 
resolution should make it clear that the proposed 
association referred to in the resolution is in- 
tended to be an affiliate of the World Bank rather 
than an agency only loosely associated with it. 
Finally, we believe that the closing paragraph 
should make it clear that the resolution calls for a 
study of the proposed International Development 
Association and does not direct the executive 
branch to allocate funds for its establishment. I 
would be glad to submit wording designed to ac- 
complish these suggested changes if the sub- 
committee so desires. 


President Reports to Congress 
on Lend-Lease Operations 


White House press release dated March 10 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President sent to the Congress on March 
10 the 38th report to Congress on lend-lease op- 
erations: as required by the Lend-Lease Act of 
March 11, 1941. The report covers calendar year 
1956. 

The President informed the Congress that col- 


+H. Doc. 199, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
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lections and credits amounting to approximately 
$36 million were realized on lend-lease accounts 
during the calendar year 1956. 

Most of the debtor governments continued to 
make scheduled payments on their lend-lease ac- 
counts. Lend-lease settlement agreements call for 
the eventual payment to the United States of ap- 
proximately $1,578 million. As of December 31, 
1956, about $610 miliion had been paid on these 
accounts. This amount comprised payments of 
approximately $431 million on principal and $179 
million in interest. 

On June 28, 1956, an agreement was signed 
with the Government of the Polish People’s Re- 
public for settlement of its lend-lease account and 
certain other financial claims.? 

By agreement, silver loaned to other govern- 
ments during World War II under lend-lease need 
not be returned in kind to the United States be- 
fore April 27, 1957. In 1947 Belgium returned 
all the silver loaned to it. Advance returns were 
made in 1955 and 1956 by the Netherlands of ap- 
proximately 46 million fine troy ounces. During 
1956 the United Kingdom delivered approxi- 
mately 66 million fine troy ounces. 

During 1955 and 1956 the U.S.S.R. proposed 
that, due to their dilapidated condition, a group 
of 59 naval vessels located in the Barents Sea and 
20 naval vessels located in the Far East be sunk 
in the presence of United States observers. Dur- 
ing 1956 the United States agreed to these pro- 
posals provided American observers witnessed the 
actual destruction or sinking of the 79 vessels. 
Representatives of the Office of the Naval Attaché 
at the American Embassy in Moscow witnessed 
the demolition and sinking during June and July 
1956 of 75 of the craft. Of the four remaining 
vessels, the U.S.S.R. reported that three craft lo- 
cated in the Barents Sea foundered and one lo- 
cated in a small river in the Soviet Union was 
destroyed without any American witnesses. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States; 

I am sending you herewith the Thirty-eighth 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for 
the calendar year 1956. 


* For text of agreement, see BULLETIN of July 16, 1956, 
p. 113. 
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During this period, collections and credits 
amounting to approximately $36 million were real- 
ized on lend-lease accounts. In addition, 88,777,- 
495.85 fine troy ounces of lend-lease silver were 
returned to the United States. 

Last year I reported that notable progress had 
been made toward reaching agreement with Poland 
for settlement of its lend-lease account. The set- 
tlement agreement was signed with Poland on June 
28, 1956. . 

Also, a settlement arrangement was concluded 
with Ecuador for certain postwar debts relevant 
to lend-lease. 

More details on these and other lend-lease activ- 
ities are contained in the report. 

Dwieut D. EisENHOWER 


Tue Wuire Hovss, 
March 10,1958. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting the seventh semiannual report on activities car- 
ried on under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended, 
for the period July 1 through December 31, 1957. H. 
Doc. 323, February 4,1958. 47 pp. 

Public Law 480 Extension. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 8. 3039 and 
S. 3223, bills to amend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, asamended. February 
§and11,1958. 72 pp. 

Suspension of Duty on Certain Shoe Lathes. Report to 
accompany H. R. 10792. H. Rept. 1449, March 4, 1958. 
2 pp. 
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Second Annual United States World Trade Fair. Report 
to accompany H. J. Res. 509. 8. Rept. 1348, March 4, 
1958. 3pp. 

Increased Export-Import Bank Lending Authority. Re- 
port to accompany H. R. 10459. H. Rept. 1450, March 4, 
1958. 16 pp. 

Joint Resolution To Promote Peace and Stability in the 
Middle East. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the second report to the Congress 
covering activities through December 31, 1957, in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the joint resolution to pro- 
mote peace and stability in the Middle East. H. Doc. 
349, March 5,1958. 4 pp. 

Thirteenth Report of United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, dated January 1958, pursuant to Public 
Law 402, 80th Congress. H. Doc. 348, March 5, 1958 
32 pp. 

Extension and Amendment of Public Law 480. Report to 
accompany §8. 3420. S. Rept. 1357, March 8, 1958. 20 


pp. 

Report of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems on its activities for 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1957, pursuant to sec- 
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amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
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Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearings before 
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Calendar of International Conferences and 


Adjourned During March 1958 


U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 4th 
Session. 
U.N. Trusteeshi 
U.N. ECAFE 
10th Session. 
ICAO/WMO Special Joint Meteorological Telecommunications 
Meeting for Europe. 
GATT Working Party on Overseas Territories ....... 
ILO Governing Body: 138th Session (and Committees) .. . 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations . 
UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee . ‘ 
ICAO Map Panel: Ist Meeting . ens ea tea iia, Ms. e ss 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 14th Ses- 


Council: 21st Session . Bee ea 
ommittee on Industry and Natural Resources: 


sion. 

SEATO: 4th Ministerial Meeting of the Council ....... 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 3d Meeting of 
Technical Advisory Council. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group 
on Short-Term Indicators. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Construction of Road Vehicles . 

ee ee eg ee ae ee ee er 

FAO/IAIAS Meeting on Higher Agricultural Education in Latin 
America. 

WMO Panel on Water Resources Development: 2d Meeting 

Seer nn NID. ns 5 oo 6 0 8 te 0 te 

ICAO Conference on Charges for Route Air Navigation Facilities 
and Services. 

U.N. ECE Special Meeting of Experts on Energy Problems. . . 

UNESCO National Commissions in the Western Hemisphere: 2d 
Regional Meeting. 

IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: Ist Meet- 


ing. 
Inter-American Indian Institute: Executive Committee 


In Session as of March 31, 1958 


GATT Tariff Negotiations with Brazil . . 

U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea. ......... 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 14th Session . 

U.N. Preparatory Committee on a Special Fund. ....... 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 12th Session 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Working Party on Price Stabilization . 

U.N. ECAFE/FAO Working Party on Food and Agricultural Price 
Policies. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for the Major 
Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America: 
2d Meeting. 


Meetings ! 


New York 
New York 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 

Geneva. . 

New York 

New York 

Montreal . os Bee tore 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


Manila . 
Santiago . 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Vienna . 
Santiago . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 


Geneva. 
Habana 


Washington . 
México, D. F . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
New York 
New York 
Geneva. 
London. . . 
New Delhi . 


Panama 


Jan. 27-Mar. 


Jan. 30-Mar. 
Feb. 24—Mar. 


Feb. 24—-Mar. 


Feb. 26-Mar. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 
Mar. 3-5 
Mar. 3-14 
Mar. 3-14 
Mar. 5-15 


Mar. 10-12 
Mar. 10-13 


Mar. 10-14 


Mar. 10-14 
Mar. 10-21 
Mar. 16-26 


Mar. 17-19 
Mar. 17-19 
Mar. 18-31 


Mar. 20-28 
Mar. 23-29 


Mar. 24-28 
Mar. 26 (1 day) 


Feb. 14- 
Feb. 24— 
Mar. 10— 
Mar. 11- 
Mar. 17- 
Mar. 19- 
Mar. 21- 


Mar. 29- 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Mar. 18, 1958. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
is a list of abbreviations: CCEP, Commission consultative des études postales; CCIR, Comité consultatif international 
des radiocommunications; CIGRE, Conférence internationale des grands réseaux électriques; ECAFE, Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECLA, Economie Commission for Latin 
America; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council; IAIAS, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; 
ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Organization; ITU, Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; PASO, Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; TAA, Technical Assistance Administration; U.N., United Nations; 
UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s 
Fund; UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund; UPU, Universal Postal Union; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, 
World Meteorological Organization. 
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WMO Regional Association V (Southwest Pacific) : 2d Session . 

U.N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 6th Session. . . .... 

International Association of Applied Psychology: 13th Inter- 
national Congress. 

U.N. Economie Commission for E urope: 13th Session : 

2d Conference on Home Economics in the Countries Served by the 
Caribbean Commission. 

2d FAO Meeting on Control of Sunn Pest 

GATT Intersessional Committee .. . 

ILO Textiles Committee: 6th Session . 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self- ‘Governing Terri- 
tories: 9th Session. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 25th Session . 

Brussels U niversal and International Exhibition of 1958 . : 

FAO Joint Subcommission on Mediterranean Forestry Problems . 

International Sugar Council: Executive Committee 

International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee 

ITU Administrative Council: 13th Session 

UNESCO Executive Board: 50th Session 

4th FAO Conference on Wood Technology 

International Sugar Council: 15th Session 

IAEA Board of Governors Se ee ae 

ICEM Executive Committee: 10th Session . 4 ee 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 13th Session . 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 10th Session . 2 

ILO International Labor Conference: 41st (Maritime) Session . 

WMO Executive Committee: 10th Session . DES cance 

11th International Cannes Film Festival 

NATO: Ministerial Session of the Council . 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on International Commodity Trade: 
6th Session. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions 

ICEM Council: 8th Session . 

U.N. Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

PASO Executive Committee: 34th Meeting 

UPU Consultative Commission on Postal Matters (CCE P): 
meeting of the Administrative Council. 

U.N. TAA Seminar on Protection of Human Rights in Criminal 
Law and Procedure. 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee 

ICAO Assembly: 11th Session : 

U.N. Conference on International Commercial Arbitration . 

11th World Health Assembly . . i Pa 

U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems: 4th Session . 

Caribbean Commission: 26th Meeting . A eee 

FAO Cocoa Group: 3d Session . 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 17th Plenary Meeting. 

FAO Group on Grains: 3d Session . Sole hag 

6th U.N. ECE Conference of European ‘Statisticians . 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 22d Session . 

International Conference on Large Electric Systems (C IGRE): 
17th International Convention. 

ILO International Labor Conference: 42d Session . 

12th International Ornithological Congress . . 

FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 5th Session . , 

International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 8th 
Meeting. 

ae Rubber Study Group: 14th Meeting. 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties : 

U. N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 5th 
Session. 

IAEA Board of Governors ny ek ee ta 

5th International Electronic Nuclear Energy Exhibition and Con- 
ference. 

FAO Desert Locust Control Technical Advisory Committee: 8th 
Session. 

WHO Executive Board: 22d Session . , ‘ 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 16th S Session . ‘ 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 30th Session . 

eM Whaling Commission: 10th raiebagsagh 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee ‘ 

International Wheat Council: 24th Session . 

ILO Governing Body: 139th Session . : 

8th Berlin Film Festival ; 

6th Inter-American Seminar on Overall Planning for Education , 
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ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): U.S.S.R 


Study Group XI (Television). 
GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations . 


International Tonnage Measurements Experts: 6th Meeting 


UNREF Executive Committee: 8th Session 
UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 7th Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee 


Geneva. 
Hamburg. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


UNESCO Meeting on Standardization of Educational Statistics. Paris. 





The Law of the Sea 


Statement by Arthur H. Dean 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation, U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea* 


As the representative of the United States of 
America, it is my pleasure on behalf of my dele- 
gation, to extend my Government’s congratula- 
tions to the chairman,’ vice chairman,’ and rap- 
porteur* on their election to their posts on this 
important committee and to express our pleasure 
at working with such distinguished colleagues. 


My delegation wishes also to express its feeling 
of appreciation to the able members of the 
International Law Commission and its special 
rapporteur, who have labored so well and 
intelligently over the years on the articles on 
the law of the sea which are now before us.° 

In addition, my delegation wishes to thank the 





*Made in Committee I on Mar. 11. For an announce- 
ment of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 
1958, p. 404; for text of U.N. resolution convoking the 
conference, see ibid., Jan. 14, 1957, p. 61. 

2K. H. Bailey (Australia). 

* Sergio Gutierrez Olivos (Chile). 

*Viadimir Koretsky (Ukrainian §.S.R.). 

5 J.P. A. Francois. 

*For text of “articles concerning the law of the sea” 
as adopted by the International Law Commission at its 
eighth session at Geneva, Switzerland, April 23—July 4, 
1956, see U.N. doc. A/3159. The three articles to which 
Mr. Dean specifically refers in this statement read as 


follows: 
Article 3 


1. The Commission recognizes that international prac- 
tice is not uniform as regards the delimitation of the 
territorial sea. 

2. The Commission considers that international law 
does not permit an extension of the territorial sea be- 
yond twelve miles. 

3. The Commission, without taking any decision as to 
the breadth of the territorial sea up to that limit, notes, 
on the one hand, that many States have fixed a breadth 
greater than three miles and, on the other hand, that 
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many States do not recognize such a breadth when that 
of their own territorial sea is less. 

4. The Commission considers that the breadth of the 
territorial sea should be fixed by an _ international 
conference. 


Article 27 

The high seas being open to all nations, no State may 
validly purport to subject any part of them to its sover- 
eignty. Freedom of the high seas comprises, inter alia: 

(1) Freedom of navigation; 

(2) Freedom of fishing ; 

(3) Freedom to lay submarine cables and pipelines; 

(4) Freedom to fly over the high seas. 


Article 66 

1. In a zone of the high seas contiguous to its terri- 
torial sea, the coastal State may exercise the control 
necessary to 

(a) Prevent infringement of its customs, fiscal or 
sanitary regulations within its territory or territorial sea ; 

(b) Punish infringement of the above regulations com- 
mitted within its territory or territorial sea. 

2. The contiguous zone may not extend beyond twelve 
miles from the baseline from which the breadth of the 
territorial sea is measured. 
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members of the secretariat and other experts who 
have placed in our hands procedural and sub- 
stantive material necessary to a proper considera- 
tion of the problems posed by this Conference on 
the Law of the Sea. 

The world regrets the failure of the Hague 
conference of 1930. The United States of 
America considers that this conference affords 
the nations of the world, large and small, a new 
opportunity to bring order out of some of the 
chaotic conditions which exist with respect to the 
law of the sea, as well as to advance the develop- 
ment of international law. 

In view of the many complex and sometimes 
controversial subjects before us, these objectives 
can only be achieved by the greatest of good will 
and cooperation among all concerned. Indeed, 
the law of the sea is of vital concern to all states, 
large and small, maritime and nonmaritime, 
coastal and landlocked. 

It is the purpose of the United States delegation 
to do everything it can to assist in our task, and it 
welcomes consultation and discussion with other 
delegations on all matters of mutual interest. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation considers that two 
matters before Committee I are of such impor- 
tance as to be the key to the general success of this 
conference. They are, first, the breadth of the ter- 
ritorial sea and, second, the contiguous zone. 

Solutions of the problems implicit in these ar- 
ticles 3 and 66 would make the work of this com- 
mittee a milestone in the development of interna- 
tional law. My delegation believes that with 
patience, understanding, and good nature such 
agreement can be reached. 

It is related that Queen Elizabeth of England 
said in 1580: “The use of the sea is common to 
all; neither can a title to the ocean belong to any 
people or private persons, forasmuch as neither 
nature nor public use permit any possession 
thereof.” So we who “go down to the sea in ships” 
and do business in great waters and see the wonders 
of the Lord in the deep are greatly concerned about 
these matters. 

For, and I state it merely as a fact, the coast- 
lines of the continental United States stretch for 
some 12,000 miles, and the coastlines of Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
add many more miles to this figure. Our mer- 
chant fleets traverse the seven seas, and our mer- 
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chant-fleet tonnage of approximately 23,500,000 
tons is about 22 percent of the world figures set 
forth in Lloyd’s Register as of July 1, 1957. Con- 
sequently, our interest in the law of the sea and in 
this conference is not a casual one. 

Our views are based on historic practice and 
experience with rules that have been tested by 
time. They have been reached, I hope, in good 
spirit, with the voice of reason and with due re- 
gard to the sometimes conflicting requirements 
of stability and change. They truly represent our 
best efforts to reach just and equitable solutions 
to common problems. 

But we are dealing in some respects with a 
mathematical equation. For whatever you add to 
an individual state’s territorial waters you sub- 
tract inevitably from the high seas, the common 
property of all, large or small. The law of mathe- 
matics is, I am afraid, as binding on new nations 
as on old. 

Let us examine together a few of our common 
problems. 

Now, for example, if you lump islands into an 
archipelago and utilize a straight baseline system 
connecting the outermost points of such islands 
and then draw a 12-mile area around the entire 
archipelago, you unilaterally attempt to convert 
into territorial waters or possibly even internal 
waters vast areas of the high seas formerly freely 
used for centuries by the ships of all countries. 
And, unhappily, you lend encouragement to others 
to go and do likewise. 

Thus the threat to the free and continued use 
of the high seas becomes enormous. And you 
‘an’t disguise it by labeling what is essentially re- 
strictive, and detrimental to the general welfare, 
as being progressive; or disguise the shackling of 
liberty for all by calling it “new thought” or 
“realistic development” or “progress” or the “new 
concepts of new states.” 

By asking us to be generous and to accept such 
restrictions in the freedom of the seas, you ask us 
to be generous with other persons’ property, held 
in common for the benefit of all peoples. 

But, just as my delegation is prepared to listen 
with understanding and sympathy to the expres- 
sion of views of the smallest countries, be they 
landlocked or nonmaritime, and to their prob- 
lems, so too my delegation expresses the hope that 
its views and those of other maritime powers 
with experience will be received fully and fairly 
in the light of their intrinsic merits. 
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Breadth of the Territorial Sea 


The position of the United States of America 
concerning the breadth of the territorial sea is 
determined by its attitude toward the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas. There is no doctrine of 
international law more universally recognized 
than the principle that the high seas are the com- 
mon property of all and that no part of them can 
be unilaterally appropriated by any state to its 
own use without the concurrence of other states. 

In this day of improved methods of transpor- 
tation and communication, which have served to 
bring countries ever closer together, it is vitally 
important that the international highways of the 
sea and of the superjacent air should not be 
brought under the restrictive domination or con- 
trol of individual states, however worthy their 
motives. I repeat, any such proposals which 
would result in restricting the freedom of the seas 
would not be progress but rather retrogression. 

We sincerely believe that this doctrine, in its 
widest implication, is the principle fairest to all, 
large and small. The doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas is not a mere historical relic of the so- 
called time when maritime law was developed by 
the great powers. 

There have been suggestions here that the in- 
terests of small and large states in these matters 
are different. 

The history of the United States and of the 
3-mile limit is a living refutation of such sug- 
gestions. 

Almost from the day of its emergence from 
colonial status into independent statehood, the 
United States of America has stood for freedom 
of the seas. In notes drafted by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1793 in his capacity as Secretary of State 
in the course of “friendly conferences and expla- 
nations with other powers,” and basing his de- 
cisions in part on treaties already entered into, he 
announced that the United States was for a 3- 
mile limit of territorial sea. 

It was important te the United States as a 
newly emerged country of approximately 
3,900,000 people to be assured of freedom for its 
ships and its nationals on the high seas. And it 
has fought to maintain that freedom. Freedom 
is important to all, perhaps of even greater im- 
portance to the small state than to the large. This 
is no less true of freedom of the seas than of any 


other freedom. 
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We are grateful to the distinguished delegate of 
Peru for noting my country’s consistent advocacy 
of this principle through all stages of our histori- 
cal development. 

Of the many states which presently adhere to 
the 3-mile rule and have done so in the past, there 
are many small states. Indeed, the doctrine was 
born of the desire of a small state for equal rights 
on the high seas. 

Let us examine briefly some of the benefits which 
are our common heritage in the high seas, since 
our decisions here may affect these priceless 
benefits. For purposes of illustration only, this 
preliminary discussion is limited to but three of 
the freedoms of the high seas declared in article 27 
of the ILC draft. 


Navigation 

The freedom of navigation on the high seas 
means the essential liberty of maritime transpor- 
tation and communication unfettered by the re- 
quirement of consent by any foreign state. And 
the bridge of understanding which this creates be- 
tween us was eloquently noted here by the dis- 
tinguished delegate of Sweden. 

To this freedom, sturdy fishing communities 
owe their livelihood. To this freedom many of us 
owe our economic strength and our opportunity 
in other fields. 

The merchant fleets of the world represent not 
only profit to commercial interests but the only 
means by which the essentials of life can be trans- 
ported readily to countries where there is a mar- 
ket. For the most precious commodity is of little 
value if there is no market for it where it is 
found. It must be transported as cheaply as pos- 
sible to its buyer. Thus, freedom of the high seas 
is as important to the seller or producer as to the 
buyer. 

Ship bottoms have carried food, clothes, med- 
icine, and indeed the very means of national sur- 
vival to virtually every country here represented. 

Now the question before us is, which breadth 
gives the maximum freedom of navigation of the 
high seas in keeping with the ever-increasing sea 
communications of the modern-day world—a 
3-mile-limit territorial sea or a wider breadth? 

It is idle to assert that because of the existence 
of the right of innocent passage freedom of navi- 
gation does not suffer by an extension of the 
territorial sea. 
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The United States of America attaches the 
utmost importance to this historic right and be- 
lieves that an unequivocal declaration should be 
made in our articles thereon. The right of inno- 
cent passage in territorial waters, however, is itself 
a recognition of the fact that freedom of naviga- 
tion is restricted by the existence of a territorial 
sea under state sovereignty. And the doctrine of 
innocent passage is an effort to alleviate that 
situation. 

If, as some say, the peaceful passage of foreign 
vessels through their territorial waters is guaran- 
teed as long and insofar as it is not contrary to 
the sovereignty or harmful to the security of the 
coastal state, isn’t there only a restricted right of 
innocent passage ? 

I submit that this extension of territorial waters 
to greater limits with this qualification as to the 
right of innocent passage is not equivalent to the 
right previously existing on the high seas. 

Does this movement to wider breadth for the 
territorial sea, with consequent encroachment upon 
the high seas, represent progress? Isn’t keeping 
the high seas as large an area as possible in the 
interests of all people—res communis, as Grotius 
termed it—just as desirable a goal as it was when 
Grotius first advocated it in 1609? 

For those vessels which seek to avoid contact 
with the territorial sea for reasons of their own 
or because such contact may be forbidden by the 
coastal state, the difficulties and uncertainties of 
navigation and piloting increase geometrically 
with extensions of the territorial sea beyond 3 
miles. 

Let us pause to examine a few hard facts com- 
mon to us all that must be encountered if the 
territorial seas were extended to, say, 12 miles. 

Many landmarks, for instance, employed in vis- 
ual piloting still necessary for small craft of all 
states are just not visible at a range of 12 miles. 
Indeed, it is estimated that only 20 percent of the 
world’s lighthouses have a range of 12 miles or 
more. 

We are greatly concerned that this conference 
should not impose this pall of darkness and its 
frightening possibilities on small craft. 

Moreover, radar navigation at 12 miles and be- 
yond is of only marginal utility in most instances. 
This is so because many objects normally used for 
radar navigation are unidentifiable at such dis- 
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tance. Further, it would be impossible for many 
small boats such as fishing boats to anchor at 
depths normally found outside a 12-mile limit, as 
they could not carry sufficient cable or appropriate 
anchors. 

Thus, safety of navigation is greatest with a 
3-mile limit. 

Efforts by merchant ships to avoid violating the 
coastal states’ regulations in extended territorial 
waters will inevitably lead to longer, less economi- 
cal runs and to increased shipping costs, less rev- 
enues to the producers of the products carried, and 
higher prices to the consumer. Economic dislo- 

‘ations and substitution of products are inevitable. 

These considerations are not to be lightly dis- 
missed. As such difficulties materialize, the in- 
creased shippers’ costs will inevitably be borne by 
the countries dependent upon seaborne commerce 
for their economic existence. 

In addition, any extension of the breadth of the 
territorial sea would impose a burden on the coastal 
state to patrol effectively the larger area. This 
burden would carry with it an increase in the fiscal 
expenditures of the coastal state stemming from 
an increased workload, in both merchant-marine 
safety and law enforcement. 

For example, the United States estimates an ap- 
proximate initial capital outlay of $8,000,000 and 
an increase in annual operating cost of $1,500,000 
per each hundred miles of coast, in the case of an 
extension of the territorial sea from 3 to 12 miles, 
or an increase of annual expenditure of some $180,- 
000,000 for our continental coastlines alone. These 
figures to me are somewhat appalling. 

While on the matter of costs, I wonder how many 
other nations have made estimates of their own as 
to what it would cost to extend navigational aids 
such as buoys, gongs, whistles, fog signals, groan- 
ers, channel markers, and the like to 12 miles and 
to change the necessary charts and piloting man- 
uals which mariners must have on board when at 
sea. The figures would be very interesting. We 
would like to see them. 

I submit, any failure by a state to exercise effec- 
tive control over an area to which it has laid claim 
would risk the incurrence of international embar- 
rassment to the state asserting the claim. Sporadic 
attempts at enforcement would have only the un- 
desirable result of increasing international tension 
and perhaps in decisions unfavorable to the coastal 
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Now I realize there are certain facile attractions 
for a state neutral in time of war in having the 
right to extend the territorial seas to a 12-mile 
limit. However, in the unhappy event of a future 
conflict, which God forbid, neutrality and the in- 
ternational law pertinent thereto will be matters 
which may have to be taken into account. 

Now, of course, if it could safely be assumed that 
all contending belligerents would respect the ter- 
ritorial sea of a neutral, the possibility of hostile 
incursions into neutral coastal areas would be ma- 
terially lessened. But I think, rather, the possi- 
bility, at least, cannot be excluded that certain bel- 
ligerents in any future war would be even less in- 
clined to accord complete respect to a 12-mile 
coastal belt of neutral waters than to a 3-mile 
zone—particularly in view of the probable inabil- 
ity of the neutral to control the broader belt. 

The problem of the neutral with a 12-mile ter- 
ritorial sea in maintaining its neutrality is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the greatly increased ocean 
areas which would have to be patrolled to insure 
the inviolability of its sovereignty. 

The possible attractiveness of neutral waters to 
a belligerent may be easily demonstrated. For 
reasons of its own safety a submarine will seldom 
attempt to operate within 3 miles of shore. The 
hazards to a submerged submarine are usually 
lessened materially as the distance from shore in- 
creases. 

Thus, a belligerent submarine would look upon 
a neutral with a broad territorial sea as offering a 
particularly attractive haven if she were hard 
pressed by antisubmarine aircraft or surface ves- 
sels of the enemy operating on the high seas which 
could not legally enter such territorial sea. Fur- 
ther, other combatant types might be enticed to 
enter the territorial waters of a neutral hoping to 
find a safe refuge from pursuit by enemy forces. 

There is another factor which would serve to 
lure belligerent vessels within 12 miles of a neutral 
coast. For reasons already discussed, navigation 
at a distance of 12 miles from shore is less exact 
and almost impossible in case of fog. Captains 
and masters are accordingly strongly disposed to 
navigate at a distance less than 12 miles from 
charted navigational objects on shore. 

In view of all of these considerations, violation 
of the neutrality of a state with a 12-mile terri- 
torial sea in time of international conflict would 
appear to be increased rather than otherwise. 
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Fishing 

I turn now to the second of the freedoms I shall 
discuss. 

Coastal states almost universally deny to na- 
tionals of other states the right to fish in their ter- 
ritorial sea. If that territorial sea is extended and 
the high seas thereby diminished, a great and in- 
expensive source of food in that area is thereby 
denied to other people in the world. And this 
would occur at a time when population figures 
are mounting at an ever-increasing rate. 

It is estimated that a general extension of the 
territorial sea by 1 mile reduces the area of the 
high seas, where freedom of fishing and other 
freedoms exist, by an estimated 280,000 square 
miles. Likewise, it is estimated that a general ex- 
tension of the territorial sea by an additional 9 
miles would reduce the area of the high seas by 
2,500,000 square miles, an area roughly equal to 
the size of the United States of America. 

I would suggest that expressing this reduction 
in terms of percentage is most misleading, as a 
mile near the coast both from a navigational and 
fishing standpoint is far more important relatively 
than a greater number of miles on the high seas. 
Further, a large percentage of the world’s catch 
of fish is taken off or near coasts, reefs, shelves, 
shoals, or banks. For example, approximately 
56.7 percent of the fish caught off the United States 
coast are caught within a breadth of 3 miles. 

Now, unilateral extensions of the territorial sea 
in general or in specific areas violate the existing 
rights of all other states. Of this there can be no 
doubt. 

Only recently, an example of this was provided 
in the Far East, where by the drawing of an arbi- 
trary line 115 miles long enclosing thousands of 
square miles of sea and the assertion of a 12-mile 
territorial sea beyond that line, an area tradition- 
ally open to all states, large and small, was sud- 
denly claimed by unilateral act of the coastal state 
to be mare clausum and off limits to all other 
peoples, some of whom had traditionally sought 
their means of living in the area. 

So far as I am informed no other country in the 
world asserts exclusive right to a so-called bay 
with a mouth of this size. 

My Government has filed formal protests to this 
declaration.” 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 461. 
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I have already adverted to the situation created 
by the Indonesian declaration of December 1957. 

Obviously if in the name of progress we were 
to consider that the 3-mile limit is obsolete, just 
where would the matter stop if each state were free 
to suit its own economic or alleged security in- 
terests? The free seas would soon look like a 
patchwork quilt with “no trespassing” signs 
posted in all directions to bewilder the poor 
mariner. 


Air Navigation 


I now want to discuss the third freedom of the 
seas, 

The freedom to fly over the high seas of the 
world, which belongs to all peoples and states 
alike, is denied entirely in the airspace over the 
territorial sea unless the coastal state gives its con- 
sent. The vital importance of the right of over- 
flight is spotlighted in the airspace over interna- 
tional straits in accordance with the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation of December 7, 
1944, which became effective as to 73 states on 
April 4, 1947. 

Let me point out—there is no right of innocent 
passage for aircraft over territorial seas as distinct 
from the right of innocent passage for vessels 
through such seas. Thus any extension of the 
territorial sea beyond 3 miles will result pro tanto 
in diminishing freedom of flight. 

The effect of this in straits and other narrow 
seas might well be pondered closely by looking at 
an atlas of the world. I suggest that you take a 
pair of dividers and measure the distance across 
the Straits of Gibraltar north and south. If you 
extend territorial waters to 6 miles each way, 
there is no area of high seas remaining. Or I sug- 
gest you try extending various coastlines all over 
the world in each direction by 6 or 12 miles and 
draw comparable lines accordingly around islands 
or, if you choose, archipelagos, and see what you 
have done to the freedom of the high seas, the 
right to overfly and the right to fish. 

As the distinguished delegate from Greece so 
clearly pointed out, an extension of his country’s 
territorial sea to 12 miles would be equivalent to 
closing the Aegean Sea. 

These are hard, cold facts which must be ex- 
amined by new states as well as the so-called great 
powers. 
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Now, sir, and distinguished delegates of nations 
new and old, we are still governed by the physical 
facts of the universe. The number of feet in a 
nautical mile and the parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude are fixed. And as for the 
breadth of 3 miles for territorial sea being obsolete 
because of the doctrine of hot pursuit, that doc- 
trine, I submit, is just as relevant to a 12-mile as 
to a 3-mile zone. It all depends on where the 
pursuit starts. 

I have mentioned but a few of the benefits which 
the freedom of the high seas bestows on all states. 
Let us consider carefully chart by chart, strait 
by strait, and island by island any proposal to set 
in motion or accelerate the erosion of these free- 
doms for some supposed temporary or local 
benefit. 

Let us also not lose sight of the fact that rights 
create obligations and an increase in territorial 
limitations is no exception. For there can be only 
loss of national prestige for a state which provides 
inadequately for the needs and safety of interna- 
tional navigation in its territorial waters or is 
unable to assert full sovereign control over a wide 
territorial sea. 

Finally, a word to those states advocating the 
permissibility of a state setting the breadth of its 
territorial sea from 3 to 12 miles according to 
its own opinion as to its own needs. 

This position in the opinion of my delegation is 
exactly equivalent to a vote for 12 miles. Indeed, 
it is, I think, a myth to say that the adoption of 
article 3, subdivision 2, of the ILC draft gives 
nations flexibility up to 12 miles, because it is 
readily apparent, I believe, that the maximum in- 
evitably would tend to become the minimum. 

Because navigators must not only know where 
they are but where they have a right to go and 
what they can do, I submit it is not plausible to 
expect that states which respect the equal rights 
of others to the high seas up to 3 miles from their 
shores will long suffer being barred from a sea 
area adjacent to the shores of others four times 
that wide. Increase may breed increase and re- 
striction restriction, and the chain reaction thus 
set in motion will result in the maximum claim by 
all. 

Moreover, as there is neither logic nor tradition 
in a 12-mile limit, what reason is there to expect 
termination there? Carried to its logical con- 
clusion such course of action will run its due 
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course, and the freedom of the high seas, so valu- 
able to us all and especially to the small countries, 
will vanish—and be gone with the wind. 

In such a situation, isn’t it at least possible to 
speculate that those with large economic re- 
sources may be able to fend for themselves better 
than the small ? 


Legal Case for the Three-Mile Limit 


The legal case for the 3-mile or 1-marine- 
league limit has been cogently set forth here by 
the distinguished delegates of a number of other 
states, including the distinguished delegates of 
France, Great Britain, Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Japan, a number of whom have made refer- 
ence to the decision of the International Court of 
Justice in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case,$ 
to the effect that the validity of the delimitation 
of the territorial sea with respect to other states 
is determined by international law although inter- 
national law must, of course, be implemented by 
municipal legislation. It is the view of my 


Government, without elaboration or citation of 
authorities or making an extended legal argu- 
ment at this time, that the 3-mile rule is estab- 
lished international law; that it is the only 


breadth of territorial waters on which there 
has ever been anything like common agreement: 
and that unilateral acts of states claiming greater 
territorial seas are not only not sanctioned by any 
principle of international law but are indeed in 
conflict with the universally accepted principle 
of the freedom of the seas. 

There is universal agreement that each state is 
entitled to a territorial sea of a breadth of 3 miles, 
or 1 marine league. But this cannot be said of any 
claim to a greater breadth, each of which claims 
has been protested by many states. This fact 
was recognized in the report of the International 
Law Commission covering the work of its seventh 
session when it stated that “international law does 
not require states to recognize a breadth [of terri- 
torial sea] beyond three miles.” ® 

The United States regards this to be the true 
legal situation. Further, it considers that there is 
no obligation on the part of states adhering to the 


*1.C.J. Report, Dec. 18, 1951, pp. 116, 132. 
* U.N. doc. A/2934, p. 16. 
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3-mile rule to recognize claims on the part of other 
states to a greater breadth of territorial sea. 

Since the right of states to a 3-mile territorial 
sea is universally recognized, and since in its view 
the greatest freedom of the seas is in the interest 
of all states, large and small, the delegation of the 
United States of America proposes that article 3 
of the ILC draft be changed to an unequivocal 
declaration of restraint that the breadth of the ter- 
ritorial sea shall not exceed 3 miles or 1 marine 
league. 


Other Articles Concerning the Limitation of the 
Territorial Sea and Innocent Passage 

The delegation of the United States of America 
is in substantial agreement with most of the other 
articles of the ILC draft relating to the delimita- 
tion of the territorial sea and the right of innocent 
passage. 

We will have certain modifications, drafting 
changes, and amendments to suggest at the proper 
time in the interests of clarity and in consonance 
with achieving the greatest freedom of the seas 
for all of us. But we will submit them in the 
hope of being helpful and cooperative in our 
efforts here. 

We shall make a further statement in Commit- 
tee II with respect to the articles of the ILC draft 
referred to that committee. 


Contiguous Zone 

I said at the start of this statement that the 
United States of America attached the utmost im- 
portance to article 66 relating to the contiguous 
zone. 

My Government is not unmindful of and, in- 
deed, is highly sympathetic with the problems 
which concern a large number of the coastal states 
and which have led them in the past to certain 
unilateral actions in high-seas areas for the pri- 
mary purpose of conservation of the fish stocks off 
their coasts. 

We submit that these needs, which have been so 
eloquently expressed by some of our friends from 
Latin America, may be fully and adequately met 
by means other than through extensions of the 
territorial sea, which extensions violate the rights 
and freedoms of all countries. We are prepared 
to be helpful in working out a constructive 
solution. 
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It is to take care of the legitimate needs of many 
countries that the United States attaches deep sig- 
nificance to article 66 and also to the articles on 
fishery conservation which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Third Committee. 

We also attach significance to the problem of 
the continental shelf, which is under the juris- 
diction of the Fourth Committee, and to the 
problems of landlocked countries, under the juris- 
diction of the Fifth Committee, and shall make 
appropriate statements in each of these several 
committees. 

It is the belief of the United States that these 
rules set down by the International Law Com- 
mission may be molded to give full and sufficient 
remedy to the genuine needs and to make possible 
a more fruitful exploitation of the resources of the 
sea for the benefit of all mankind. 

We sincerely trust that this conference will not 
prove what Victor Hugo said about the sea in his 
famous novel Ninety-three, book IT, chapter 7: 

The sea never tells what it means to do. There is 
everything in this abyss, even chicanery. One might al- 
most say that the sea had designs; it advances and re- 
treats, it proposes and retracts, it prepares a squall and 
then gives up its plan, it promises destruction and does 
not keep its word. It threatens the North, and strikes 
the South. 


No, indeed. 


Testing of Nuclear Weapons on High Seas 


Now let me turn for just a moment to another 
problem. Since the problem of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons on the high seas has been raised 
in the debate in this committee, as well as in other 
committees, I should like very briefly to clarify the 
United States position on this matter at this 
conference. 

Now the real danger to the world lies in the 
possible use of nuclear weapons and not in some 
slight addition to the natural forces of radio- 
activity. While the United States of America con- 
ducts its tests in a manner recognized as being con- 
sonant with international law, it should also be 
abundantly clear to this conference that we have 
repeatedly offered to enter into arrangements em- 
bodying meaningful and effective measures for the 
control of nuclear weapons. 

Unfortunately no agreement has yet been 
reached which would make this possible. 
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Because of its paramount importance to all 
mankind, this subject should continue to be dealt 
with in the established United Nations organs cre- 
ated specifically to deal with the problems of 
weapons control. 

We must all hope that further negotiations on 
disarmament, of which the nuclear testing prob- 
lem is but one element, will produce satisfactory 
results in the interests of humanity. But in line, 
I trust, with the position the distinguished repre- 
sentative of India tentatively indicated here the 
other day, I question whether we are a proper 
body to intervene in this negotiating process. 

We are experts assembled here to undertake a 
task which is great enough in its scope to tax all 
our resources. We should not, I submit, compli- 
cate the delicate work of other agencies in the field 
of disarmament by the intrusion of our pro- 
nouncements and in effect prejudice our work of 
attempting to codify the law of the sea by em- 
barking on an undertaking with such enormous 
implications. 

So, in conclusion, permit me to say that we look 
forward to working with you, sir, and with you, 
the distinguished delegates of the conference, in 
a spirit of helpful and cooperative enterprise so 
that we may make a real and fruitful contribu- 
tion to the development of international law. 


Thank you. 


U.S. Questions Continuing Prosecution 
of Hungarian Patriots 

Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the U.S. Mission to the United Nations and 
the Hungarian Mission to the United Nations, to- 
gether with a U.S. statement of March 15, con- 
cerning the continuing prosecution of persons who 
participated in the Hungarian uprising of October 
and November 1956. 


U.S. Letter of February 11 

Dear Mr. Ampassapor: It has no doubt been 
evident to your Mission from the debates and dis- 
cussions which have taken place during the Sec- 
ond Emergency Special Session and the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Sessions of the General Assembly 
that current developments in Hungary are being 
followed with deep concern throughout the world. 
Information which has been made known through 
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official Hungarian news media concerning the con- 
tinuing prosecution of persons who participated 
in the popular uprising of October and November 
1956 has occasioned widespread anxiety. It had 
been hoped that the Hungarian authorities would 
heed the repeated calls by the United Nations for 
a cessation of repressive measures against the 
Hungarian people and implement an amnesty 
which would make normal life possible for those 
who are being held or who are threatened with 
possible arrest for having supported what was 
clearly a national manifestation. Such a hope 
now appears illusory in the light of the unequivo- 
cal statement of Mr. [Premier Janos] Kadar be- 
fore the Hungarian Parliament on January 27, 
1958, rejecting any thought of such an amnesty. 
Under these circumstances persistent reports of 
further unannounced trials, imprisonments, and 
executions inevitably gain credence. 

On December 17, 1957, your Mission issued a 
press release in which it stated that if the United 
States Representative were “really interested in 
ascertaining what was happening in Hungary”, he 
had “the opportunity to ask for authentic infor- 
mation through the proper channels”. In view of 
the worldwide concern over the situation in Hun- 
gary—a concern which is shared by the Ameri- 
can people—I have decided to take advantage of 
this suggestion and ask you the following 
questions. 

1. What are the present circumstances of Major 
General Pal Maleter, Major General Istvan Ko- 
vaes and Colonel Miklos Szucs, all of whom were 
members of the Hungarian Delegation appointed 
by the Hungarian Government in November 1956 
to negotiate with a Soviet Delegation on the ques- 
tion of the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary ? 

2. What are the present circumstances of the 
following individuals and their families who, 
upon relinquishing asylum in the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy in Budapest, were apprehended by Soviet 
military authorities: Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, 
Zoltan Szanto, Ferenc Donath, I. [Gabor] Tanc- 
zos, Sandor Haraszti, Ferenc Janosi, Gyorgy 
Fazekas, Jozsef Szilagyi, Peter Erdos, Zoltan Vas, 
Julia Rajk, Ferenc Nador, Szilard Ujhelyi and 
Miklos Vasarhelyi? 

3. What are the present circumstances of San- 
dor Kopacsi, formerly chief of the Budapest 
Police? 
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4. What are the present circumstances of Dom- 
inik Kosary, a former professor of history at 
Budapest University who is well known in the 
United States through his history of Hungary 
which was published here? 

5. What are the present circumstances of Istvan 
Bibo, Minister of State in the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment announced November 3, 1956 ? 

These questions pertain only to a small number 
of individuals whose fate is being followed with 
particular interest because of their prominence or 
the circumstances connected with their disappear- 
ance from public life. It is my sincere belief, 
however, that a forthright and full reply to these 
questions would help not only to clarify the cur- 
rent situation in Hungary but also to afford mil- 
lions of interested people throughout the world 
a clearer understanding of the present intentions 
of the Hungarian authorities. 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. WapsworTH 
Acting United States Representative 
to the United Nations 
Hungarian Letter of February 17 


Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honour to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of February 11, 1958. 
Please let me assure you that I will, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, forward it to the Hungarian authorities hav- 
ing competence in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Peter Mop 
Permanent Representative 


U.S. Letter of March 6 
Dear Mr. Ampassapor: You will recall that on 
February 11, 1958, the Acting United States Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations addressed a 
letter to you as Permanent Representative of 
Hungary tothe United Nations in which a number 
of questions were raised concerning the present 
circumstances of certain prominent Hungarians, 
and that you acknowledged receipt of this letter 
on February 17, 1958. The United States Mission 
has as yet received no reply to this inquiry. I 
would like therefore to take this occasion to ex- 
press again my earnest hope that a reply will be 
forthcoming in the near future. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry Casor Loner 
United States Representative 
to the United Nations 
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Hungarian Letter of March 13 


DeaR Mr. AMBASSADOR: With reference to the letters of 
February 11 and March 6, 1958 of the United States 
Mission I should like to express to you the willingness 
of the Permanent Mission of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic to co-operate with your Mission in every ques- 
tion that might improve the relations between our coun- 
tries and advance the great cause of mankind. In your 
letter of February 11 I have recognized your endeavour 
to correct the mistake made in the statement of your 
delegation at the XII session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, to which alludes the quotation 
in your letter from our press release of December 17, 
1957. It is to be regretted, however, that this intention 
cannot reassert itself in your letter. 

Firstly, the letter contains such prejudiced statements, 
in presence of which no constructive exchange of views 
can be conducted with anyone. 

Secondly, you fail to take note of the fact that by mak- 
ing use in a distorted way of the questions involved, 
your Mission already tried to incite hostile public senti- 
ment against Hungary on the basis of rumours which 
it had not previously controlled. This mistake naturally 
cannot be considered as cancelled in view of subsequent 
inquiry. 

Thirdly, the wording of your questions makes the 
appearance as if you and your Mission wanted to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of Hungary. My Mission can- 
not co-operate in confirming such an appearance. 

Let me assure you again that the Hungarian Mission 
will always be prepared to co-operate with the United 
States, with your Mission, in every question that leads 
us nearer to an easing of tension and strengthening of 
peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER Mop 
Permanent Representative 


U.S. Statement of March 15 
U.S./U.N. press release 2888 

This latest letter from the Hungarian repre- 
sentative is an obvious attempt to evade an answer 
In our letter of Febru- 


to our specific questions. 
ary 11 we asked about the present circumstances 
of prominent Hungarians who were named in our 


letter. We asked about them because they had 
disappeared from public view and this has caused 
widespread concern. 

Our inquiry was invited by the Hungarian Mis- 
sion itself. Yet the Hungarian authorities have 
refused to answer it. 

This refusal recalls earlier actions by the same 
regime: their refusal to permit the United Na- 
tions Special Committee to enter Hungary to 
carry out the mandate given to it by the General 
Assembly ; their refusal to cooperate with the As- 
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sembly’s Special Representative, Prince Wan of 
Thailand; and their refusal to accept the letter 
which the Special Committee addressed to their 
United Nations Mission last December. In every 
case their refusal has demonstrated that they have 
something to hide about the situation in Hungary. 

World opinion has recognized as just the as- 
pirations of the Hungarian people to regain their 
independence. This new reply by the Hungarian 
Mission to our letters will only increase the anx- 
iety of world opinion about what is going on in 
Hungary. 


U.S.-Euratom Discussions 
Press release 135 dated March 19 

A joint U.SEuropean Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (EURATOM) working party will con- 
vene at Luxembourg on March 20 with instruc- 
tions to pay special attention to the possibility of 
initiating at an early date a joint program for 
the development of full-scale prototype power re- 
actors. The U.S. delegation includes Depart- 
ment of State and Atomic Energy Commission 
officials. This meeting, which will continue to 
April 3, isa prelude to the visit of Louis Armand, 
President of EURATOM, to the United States 
this spring? to discuss the possibilities of close 
cooperation between the U.S. Government and the 
European Atomic Energy Community in the fields 
in which EURATOM will be engaged in order 
to develop the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Ambassador W. Walton Butterworth, 
Representative to the European Atomic Energy 
Community, will head the U.S. group, while Max 
Kohnstamm, Special Assistant to the EURATOM 
President, will head the European group. 

The Atomic Energy Commission representa- 
tives will include R. W. Cook, Deputy General 
Manager; A. J. Vander Weyden, Deputy Di- 
rector, Division of Internationa] Affairs; Paul C. 
Fine, Director, Office of Operations Analysis and 
Planning; Frank K. Pittman, Director, Oflice of 
Industrial Development; Louis Roddis, Deputy 
Director, Reactor Development; Nelson F. Siev- 
ering, Jr., Assistant to Director, Division of Re- 
actor Development; Edwin E. Ferguson, Deputy 
General Counsel; Harold D. Bengelsdorf, Euro- 
pean Branch, Division of International Affairs; 


US. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1958, p. 
425. 
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and Amasa Bishop, AEC Scientific Representa- 
tive in Paris. 

Representatives from the Department of State 
will be J. Robert Schaetzel, Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Atomic Energy; Stan- 
ley D. Metzger, Deputy Legal Adviser; Stanley 
Cleveland, Office of European Regional Affairs; 
Mortimer J. Goldstein, Assistant Chief, Interna- 
tional Finance Division; and Louis Boochever, 
U.S. Mission to the European Communities. 


U.S. Proposes Broadening 
UNICEF Aid to Child Welfare 


Statement by Katherine Oettinger ! 


UNICEF aid is at the present time directed 
almost exclusively toward improving the health 
of mothers and children. This is so because of the 
enormous toll which disease and malnutrition take 
in lives of mothers and children in many parts of 
the world. There are, however, many social and 
environmental factors that adversely affect chil- 
dren and which contribute directly or indirectly 
to their physical and mental ill health. In its aid 
to community development UNICEF has shown 
its understanding of the broad meaning of the 


term “child welfare.” Might it not, however, be 
appropriate to consider ways in which UNICEF 
programs could be extended more directly in the 
area of social services for children ? 

One area for which aid is urgently needed and 
which seems highly appropriate for UNICEF 
assistance is that of children living wholly or in 


part away from their own homes. I refer to 
children in residential institutions or who spend 
their days in day-care centers while their mothers 
work. 

Throughout the world at least several million 
children are deprived of normal home life and are 
living in institutions. Some are homeless children 
whose parents are dead, have deserted, or are 
unable to provide care. The most universal 
method of care for children outside their own 
home is in congregate or specialized residential 
institutions. Such institutions exist to some ex- 
tent in most countries. 


*Made before the Executive Board of the U.N. Chil- 
dren’s Fund on Mar. 6 (U.S./U.N. press release 2879). 
Mrs. Oettinger is the U.S. Representative on the Execu- 
tive Board. 
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Rapid urbanization is a worldwide phenomenon, 
and experience in many parts of the world, even 
the least advanced, indicates this usually results 
in significant increases in the numbers of children 
for whom some form of care outside their own 
family circles has to be provided. 

In the UNICEF-aided countries, in the im- 
mediate future, it can be anticipated that the need 
for such care will be increasing, and this type of 
care will be the only practical method of meeting 
such need. 

In addition, many infants and preschool chil- 
dren of working mothers are being cared for in 
day-nursery and créche programs in countries ex- 
periencing industrialization or otherwise needing 
the labor of women. 

In crowded cities the growing employment of 
women increases the need for such services. The 
longstanding problem of care of children while 
mothers work in the fields remains. In some 
established maternal and child-welfare centers 
there is a beginning use of day-care centers as an 
opportunity to train mothers and at the same time 
improve the environment by providing better nu- 
trition and other care for children. 

The kind of care these children get varies tre- 
mendously in both types of services. In some 
institutions children receive excellent physical 
and emotional care, family ties are preserved for 
them, and they have opportunity to share in com- 
munity life. Others are housed and fed for many 
years without regard for their social and emo- 
tional needs, especially in preparing them to re- 
sume life in the community. And still others are 
confined in unhygienic quarters where they are 
subject to exposure to contagious diseases which 
take a heavy toll of life, or they are inadequately 
fed and cared for so that their growth and de- 
velopment are impeded. 

The dangers to physical and mental health are 
known to be very great for children living in 
institutions, particularly for long periods of time. 
In some countries an effort is made to develop 
adoption and foster-family care for younger chil- 
dren, but in many countries institutional care will 
be the only means of providing for dependent and 
neglected children for many years. To quote 
from the U.N. document The /nstitutional Care 
of Children: ? 


* U.N. doc. ST/SOA/31 dated August 1956. 
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- in many countries where poverty is still a major 
problem, and where rapid industrialization and urban- 
ization are altering the family structure, growing num- 
bers of children in need of care may come to the 
attention of the community. In these instances, where 
social services on the whole are at an early stage of 
development, the establishment of institutional care pro- 
grammes for children is likely to increase in the near 
future as the most practical immediate method of action. 

There are many ways institutional care can be 
modified and improved so that it provides more 
adequately for children’s physical, mental, and 
emotional needs, so that some of the benefits of 
home life can be preserved, and so that the child 
can be better prepared to enter into community 
life as an adult. 

The report referred to above, prepared at the 
request of the Social Commission, provides ample 
evidence of the interest of a number of countries 
in improving the quality of care children receive 
in institutions. It points out the major and com- 
mon need for better trained staff and cites a 
number of trends in programs, such as the at- 
tempt to care for children in small, family-like 
groups. 

Would it not now be possible to consider imple- 
menting some international action to give some 
assistance to countries wishing and needing help 
in pushing forward in this area? UNICEF 
might, in some cases, be in a position to assist 
with equipment, supplies, and training, but the 
technical skill for developing a program lies pri- 
marily in the Bureau of Social Affairs. The 
World Health Organization, through its maternal 
and child-health staffs, would also have technical 
advice to contribute. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that the Board 
authorize the administration to seek the help of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs and WHO in de- 
veloping a possible program of UNICEF aid 
for children in institutions and in day-care 
centers. Such a program should be started on 
an experimental basis, using pilot projects to 
demonstrate the value of such aid and to try out 
ways of providing it effectively. By the March 
meeting of 1959, I would hope the Board could 
have before it a plan for consideration on a policy 
level. 

A program of aid in institutional and day care 
of children should be looked on as only a begin- 
ning phase in a broader program of child welfare 
or social services for children. Ultimately, I 
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hope, UNICEF can develop a comprehensive 
policy of appropriate aid in this area. This 
broader goal should be kept in mind during the 
study of ways for developing this segment for 
improving the conditions under which children 
live and grow. 


Mrs. Oettinger and Mrs. Taubman 
To Represent U.S. on UNICEF Board 


The White House announced on February 28 
that the President had on that day appointed 
Katherine Brownell Oettinger, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to be representative of the United 
States on the Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. 

On the same day the President appointed Eliza- 
beth Clare Taubman to be alternate representative 
of the United States on the Executive Board of 
the U.N. Children’s Fund. 


Current U.N. Documents 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 13 February 1958 from the Permanent 
Representative of Tunisia to the President of the 
Security Council. S/3952, February 13, 1958. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 14 February 1958 from the Permanent 
Representative of France to the President of the Se- 
curity Council. S/3954, February 14, 1958. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 14 February 1958 from the Representative 
of Israel Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/3955, February 14, 1958. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 17 February 1958 from the Permanent 
Representative of Tunisia Addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for the Attention of 
the President of the Security Council. S/3957, Febru- 
ary 17, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Supplementary 
information submitted by the Administering Authority. 
T/1349, January 21,1958. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 


? Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under British 
Administration. Supplementary information submitted 
by the Administering Authority. T/1350, January 21, 
1958. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi for the Year 1956. Observations by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. T/1352, January 28, 1958. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Territory 
of the Cameroons Under British Administration for the 
Year 1956. 1/1353, January 30, 1958. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Territory 
of the Cameroons Under French Administration, 1956. 
Observations of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. T/1354, January 30, 
1958. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika for the Year 1956. Observations of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. T/1355, January 30, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under 
French Administration. Working paper prepared by the 
Secretariat. T/L.813, February 4, 1958. 28 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America. The Economic 
Development of Bolivia. (Summary and Extracts). 
E/CN.12/448, April 30, 1957. 156 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Natural Resources. Report of 
the Third Session of the Sub-committee on Mineral Re- 
sources Development. E/CN.11/I&NR/5 (E/CN.11/ 
I&NR/Sub.3/5), December 2, 1957. 43 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Inland 
Transport Committee. Bituminous Construction Ter- 
minology. E/CN.11/TRANS/Sub.2/28, December 4, 
1957. 35 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Inland 
Transport Committee. Report of the Inland Waterway 
Sub-Committee (Fourth Session) to the Inland Trans- 
port Committee (Seventh Session). E/CN.11/TRANS/- 
132, December 9, 1957. 34 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. International Programme of 
Social Statistics. Memorandum prepared by the Sec- 
retary-General, in collaboration with the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, International Labour Office, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and World Health Organization. E/CN.- 
3/239, January 6, 1958. 46 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
UNESCO Activities in 1957 and Work Plans for 1958 of 
Interest to the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Report by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. E/CN.11/467, 
January 10, 1958. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. National Income Accounting in 
Countries at a Very Early Stage of Economic Develop- 
ment. Memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General. 
E/CN.3/256, January 14, 1958. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Periodic Reports on Hu- 
man Rights. Report submitted by UNESCO. 
E/CN.4/758/Add. 2, January 15, 1958. 74 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Study of Discrimination 
in Education. Note by the Secretary-General. E/CN.- 
4/760, January 17,1958. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Study of the Right of 
Everyone To Be Free from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention 
and Exile. E/CN.4/763, January 17, 1958. 19 pp. 
mimeo. 

1960 World Population Census Programme. Progress Re- 
port. E/CN.3/237/Add. 1 ST/STAT/P/L.23/Rev. 1, 
January 20, 1958. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Nationality of 
Married Women. Memorandum by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/CN.6/254/Add. 4, January 20, 1958. 10 pp. 
mimeo. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Slavery 


Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at Ge- 
neva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953. Entered into 
force for the United States March 7, 1956 (TIAS 
3532). 

Acceptance deposited: Hungary, February 26, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


British Guiana 


Agreement for the exchange of international money or- 
ders. Signed at Georgetown October 8 and at Washing- 
ton November 4, 1957. 

Entered into force: January 1, 1958. 


ireland 


Agreement amending annex to air transport services 
agreement of February 3, 1945 (EAS 460). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Dublin March 4, 1958. En- 
tered into force March 4, 1958. 


Israel 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of November 7, 1957 (TIAS 3945). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington January 29 and 
February 4, 1958. Entered into force February 4, 1958. 


Philippines 


Agreement concerning claims arising in connection with 
SEATO maneuvers during February and March 1958. 
Effected by exchange of aide memoire at Manila Febru- 
ary 20, 1958. Entered into force February 20, 1958. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Confirmations 


The Senate on March 10 confirmed Raymond A. Hare 
to be Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. 

The Senate on March 10 confirmed Homer M. Bying- 
ton, Jr., Ambassador to the Federation of Malaya, to 
serve as the representative of the United States to the 
14th session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 


Designations 


James Byrd Pilcher as Consul General at Hong Kong. 
(For biographic details, see Department press release 131 
dated March 18.) 
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American Principles. India and the United States 
Work for Peace (Lodge) 

Asia. Pilcher ee as pes general is 
Hong Kong See ee oe 

Atomic Energy . 

Atomic Policy in the Space Age (McKinney) 

U.S.-EURATOM discussions (delegation) . 

Claims and Property. Deadline for saps Claims 
Against Germany * 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy Se Go ei shoe ete ee aaa ea aoe 

President Reports to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations 

Views of the Department of ‘State on Proposal "To 
Establish an International ee Associa- 
tion (Dillon) = OR ae 


Department and Foreign iin 

Confirmations (Byington, Hare) 

Designations (Pilcher) . 

Disarmament. India and the United States Work 
for Peace (Lodge) . 

Economic Affairs 

President Reports to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations 

Views of the Department of ‘State on 1 Proposal "To 
Establish an International Development Associa- 
tion (Dillon) a a en a eee 

Educational Exchange. U.S. Expands ssesntaas 
Program for Scientific Training — 

Europe. U.S._EURATOM Discussions (nines) 

Germany 

Deadline for Filing Claims Against Germany . 

West Reaffirms Principle of Control of Soviet 
Flights Over West Germany (Bruce) . 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

Mrs. Riper en and Mrs. Taubman To Represent 
U.S. on UNICEF Board . 2 

US. "aoa Broadening UNIC EF Aid to ‘Child 
Welfare ee ) ‘ 


U 


Hungary. Questions Onetieaten peeiaietien 
of eee Patriots (Lodge, Mod, Wadsworth). 


Immigration and Naturalization. Our Immigra- 
tion Policies and the International Scene (O’Con- 
nor) . ae & 

India 

,India and the United States Work for Peace 
(Lodge) ° 

Vice President of India Visits U nited ‘States : 

International Information. U.S.—Soviet en 
tions for Exchange of Films . ; 

International Law. The Law of the Sea sits, 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Atomic Policy in the Space Age (McKinney). 

Byington confirmed as U.S. representative to 
ECAFE 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings .. Sate e. bolt kan 

Confirmations (Byington). ; 

Mrs. Oettinger and Mrs. Taubman To Represent 
U.S. on UNICEF Board ; 

U.S.-EURATOM Discussions (delegation) . ‘ 

U.S. Proposes Broadening UNICEF Aid te Child 
Welfare ee * 


Mutual Security. U.S. Expands Exchange Pokaan 
for Scientific Training F Se 


Presidential Documents. President ‘teers. to 
Congress on Lend-Lease Operations : 
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Science. U.S. Expands a vieanienn for Sci- 
entific Training . — S. Neca 


Treaty Information. Cube Actions ; : 

United Arab weceueed Hare confirmed as am- 
bassador a ta: a ae Si i ‘ 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . . 

India and the United States Work “for Peace 
(Lodge) a 7 ie te 

The Law of the ‘Sea (Dean) 

U.S. Questions Continuing Prosecution of Hungarian 
Patriots (Lodge, Mod, Wadsworth) 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S. Awaits Reply From U.S.S.R. on Summit Meet- 
ing (Department statement) ‘ 

U.S.-Soviet Negotiations for Exchange of Films . 

West Reaffirms Principle of Control of Soviet 
Flights Over West Germany (Bruce) 


Name Inder 


Bruce, David K. E . . 
Byington, Homer M., Jr 

Dean, Arthur H 

Dillon, Douglas 

Eisenhower, President 

Hare, Raymond A. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot . 
McKinney, Robert M 

Mod, Peter 

O'Connor, Roderic .. ‘ 
Oettinger, Katherine Brow nell , 
Pilcher, James Byrd. . 
Radhakrishnan, Sarvapalli 
Taubman, Elizabeth Clare 
Wadsworth, James J 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 17-23 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Releases issued prior to March 17 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 123 of March 
13 and 126 and 127 of March 14. 

No. Date Subject 
*130 3/17 Horace H. Smith nominated Ambassa- 
dor to Laos (biographic details). 
131 3/18 Pilcher designated Consul General at 
Hong Kong (rewrite). 

132 3/19 Dillon: International Development As- 
sociation. 

*133 3/19 Educational exchange. 

7134 3/19 Eleanor Dulles: “Labor Rejects Com- 
munism—East Germany.” 

135 3/19 U.S—-EURATOM discussions. 

136 3/20 ICA scientific training program. 

4137 3/20 Rubottom: U.S. relations with Latin 
America. 

138 3/20 Deadline for filing claims against Ger- 
many. 

*139 3/20 Barnes sworn in as Special Assistant 
for Mutual Security Coordination 
(biographic details). 

140 3/21 U.S—Soviet negotiations for film ex- 
change. 

*141 3/21 Visit of President-elect of Costa Rica. 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955 
Basic Documents 


The recent release of Volume II completes the publication of this 
two-volume compilation, which presents in convenient reference form 
the basic published documents regarding American foreign relations 


for the 6-year period of 1950 to 1955. 
Documents in the two volumes are arranged under 20 subject 
headings: 
I-Principles and objectives of American foreign policy 
IIl-The United Nations 
III —- Postwar settlements 
IV — Armistice agreements: Near East, Korea, Indo-China 
V - Basic security treaties of the United States 
VI- European regional arrangements 
VII- Middle Eastern regional arrangements 
VIII —- Western Hemisphere developments 
IX — Western Europe 
X-Germany, Austria, and European security 
XI-The Soviet Union 
XII - Eastern European Communist regimes and the Baltic states 
XIII-Near and Middle East, South Asia, and Africa 
XIV -The Far East and Southeast Asia 
XV - Korea 
XVI- Disarmament and the control of atomic energy 
XVII - Foreign economic policies—trade and tariffs 
XVIII - Foreign aid—economic, military, technological 
XIX - International information and educational exchange programs 
XX - Organization and special responsibilities of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service 
This publication may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 


for $10.50 a set, or $5.25 a volume. 


Publication 6446, $10.50 per set; 
in two volumes $5.25 per volume 


Please send me copies of American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
Documents. ( Volume I; (J Volume II; (J Volumes I and II. 


I a ae er ino ncaa ainsi eee eee ee 


City, Zone, and State: 





